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INTRODUCTION 


Be seayon portion of this issue is devoted to a series of articles on labor- 
management relations in wartime and after. That these articles should 
appear in the QuarTeRr_y at this time is fitting. No issue has, like the 
relations of labor and management, created such deep and dangerous 
cleavages in American opinion. The events and conditions which have 
led to this situation are rightly the subject matter of the student of 
opinion. So too are the methods of amelioration. 

In this issue, authors of widely different backgrounds assess both the 
condition of opinion on labor relations and the factors which have 
molded it. But more, they discuss action—how to correct a situation 
which gives promise of getting dangerously out of hand. 

The following series of articles is not a comprehensive treatment 
of this complex field. It is, rather, a highlighting of selected topics 
which are noteworthy either for their urgency or because they repre- 
sent new ways of looking at old problems. Nor are all the authors 
scholars in the traditional sense. Some are “labor,” some “management,” 
others “government.” But all are alike in one respect: they have been 
working in intimate contact with new developments in the field of 
labor relations. 

When the present issue was planned, it was expected that sharply 
conflicting points of view would be expressed by writers representing 
such different interests as “labor” and “management.” Yet, in point of 
fact, the agreements are more noticeable than the differences. One can- 
not help coming away with the conclusion that common, basic prin- 
ciples are there. What has yet to be worked out is the implementation of 
those principles. If we fail in that task, the principles will have been for 
naught. If the pages which follow are proof of anything, they are proof 


that we need not fail. 
—Tue Eprrors 





LABOR-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 
IN WARTIME AND AFTER 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


“is that which relies upon the democratic sys- any other man in the American labor move- 
tem of self-government by the democratically ment today, he has seen the operation of 
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chosen representatives of organized wage earn- unionism from the local to the international | 


ers and organized business.” Legislation from level. As International Representative of the 
Olympus can never be a substitute. To the American Federation of Labor and a Labor 
question of how self-government can best be member of the War Labor Board, he is in 
stimulated and most safely regulated, this close touch with the problems of workers here 
article is devoted. and abroad. 


On: OF THE FUMES of Nazi and Fascist propaganda of the past 
twenty years has emerged an insidious and poisonous suggestion that 
the masses of people are incapable of self-government. Using the preju- 
dices of which people are unfortunately capable, the preachers of hate 


have sought to foment the egotistical ideology that the people are in- 


capable of handling their own affairs as individuals, and that they are 
destructive of community well-being if entrusted with a share in man- 
aging either the political or economic affairs of the group. 

The democratic concept that government is based on the consent 
of the governed is founded on the recognition of reasonableness among 
the people of any community, a reasonableness which establishes law 
as a rule of conduct by which all yield a little in order to be protected 
in the possession of the essential. 

St. Augustine propounded this in his thesis that justice is the char- 
acteristic which distinguished the state from the robber band. Rousseau 
developed it in his philosophy of the Rights of Man, which the Amer- 
ican and French revolution established as the trademark of democracy. 
In a broader way it can be seen in the spirit of modern civilization as 
it has struggled out of the murk of the ancient efforts of man to better 
his way of life. 

What obscured more general recognition of the essentially con- 
tractual basis of government was the rise of modern industrialism dur- 
ing the predominance of Adam Smith’s doctrine of laissez-faire, which 
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set the standards of the jungle as the “law of economics.” Even though 
the robber band had been discredited as a way of community life by 
the overwhelming pressure of popular government, the evils of jungle 
barbarism were overlooked in the popular ignorance of the artificiality 
of the “law” which sanctioned brute force as the way of economic life 


_ under the exploitation of machine production. 


It is a harsh anomaly that this resurgence of a discredited and out- 
worn anarchy should have occurred in our economic life a century and 
a half ago even in the centers of political democracy. The economic bar- 
barism in effect jeopardized the existence of the political civilization in 
so stealthy a fashion that only now are people beginning to recognize 
its implications—that the world cannot endure the essential conflict 
between the civilization of political democracy and the barbarism of 
economic piracy. We must choose. And we are choosing now, choosing 
in the struggle between the nations which have elected democracy as 
a way of life and the nations which under Fascist totalitarianism are 
already enslaved politically as well as economically. 

In the election of 1932 as well as in the intervening elections, the 
abandonment of /aissez-faire has been ratified by the electorate. By 


" investing the right of organization and collective bargaining with the 


sanction of law and by adopting the system of Social Security, the 
American people have established as a declared policy of the nation 
that we should move toward economic democracy. The American goal 
—although we may only have started in our long journey toward that 
goal—we have firmly established as the economic enfranchisement of 
the masses of wage earners. 

Nothing, however, is farther from the wishes of the members of the 
organized wage earners than to establish a system of paternalistic gov- 
ernment or a political control of our economic affairs. The American 
wage earner wants an opportunity to cooperate with management in 
order that he may earn a decent, and constantly improving standard of 
living for his family. Only for such balancing of conditions as will as- 
sure that opportunity do we look to government. We want neither 
fascism, communism, nor suicidal cut-throat individualism. 

What the organized wage earners want, on the contrary, is to pre- 
serve a system which will prevent any breakdown of the integrity of 
individual property rights which the wage earner earns from his own 
efforts. We want a system in which freedom is the heritage of every wage 
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earner willing to work, the foundation which guarantees enjoyment of 
the full fruits of his labor in terms of health and happiness. So much 
do we prize private property, indeed, that we want a full share of jt 
for ourselves and our families. 

The soundest approach to the problem of labor-management co. 
operation is that which relies upon the democratic system of self-govern. 
ment by the democratically chosen representatives of organized wage 
earners and organized business. Instead of attempting to control the 
detailed operation of business and the complex labor-management rela. | 
tionships through statutes or through confused and cumbersome ad. 
ministrative machinery, the aim should be to provide necessary broad 
authority for the operation of representative labor-management con. 
trols. The law should serve only to encourage the maximum self-govern- 
ment within a geographic area or an industrial field, and to provide 
sanctions against the chiseler who tries to undermine the foundation, | 

Such a proposal is neither revolutionary nor radical. It is, for ex. 
ample, the essence of the British system of industrial relations—a system 
which was operating so smoothly at the outbreak of the war that it 
could and did become the structure through which the British met the | 
extreme dislocation and pressures of an economic mobilization far more | 
exacting than anything experienced in our nation. Because they pro- 
ceeded on a basis of labor-management cooperation, they attained far 
more for the wage earner (and that far more enduringly) than did the 
Popular Front in France, where the reactionary Right and the extreme 
Left simply invited chaos and calamity. 

In our own nation, organized wage earners hope that industrial 
leaders and those who treasure our freedoms will join with the respon- 
sible leaders of labor in laying the foundation of such a system. It isa 
step which should not be delayed. Unless the foundation is laid well, and 
laid now, the storms of the post-war world may rip asunder the existent 
superficial cooperation, already sorely strained by our war emergency 
needs. 

Alongside of the necessary transfer of industrial relations from 
political to economic control is the need for a maximum of decentrali- 
zation. Just as the success of our political institutions depends on our 
solving the problems arising out of centralized policy-making by local- 
ized administration of civil government, so will the success of our efforts 








in the field of labor-management cooperation depend upon finding the | 
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right formula and developing the skilled personnel for the central de- 
termination and the local application of economic policy. 

Wage earners are afraid we have not been intelligent enough to 
realize that American trade and industry, America’s system of competi- 
tive capitalism, America’s tradition of private property, and America’s 
system of Free Labor, all depend upon a basic unity between labor and 
management. Whether we like it or not, this is so: labor and manage- 
ment have so much in common that joining forces is the only way to 
preserve a free system. 

To organized wage earners that seems as essential as it seems con- 
servative. We don’t want government interference in negotiations be- 
tween labor and management, although we recognize and admit the 
need for government or community participation upon request when 
the parties are deadlocked. All we need from government is the foun- 
dation upon which labor can deal with management in a democratic 
equality of influence and initiative. Wage earners know that regimenta- 
tion of labor is the essence of fascism at the outset, but regimentation of 
industry is usually a very close and inevitable companion. 

No matter what the industry is, wage earners believe that when- 
ever there is any question of an economic character, there should be 
participation by representatives of labor and management, who can and 
would help seek solutions and help to formulate remedies before “direc- 
tive orders” become necessary. They believe that major economic prob- 
lems can be solved through the processes of representative deliberation 
by labor and management, through pooling their ideas and thus playing 
an important part in formulating programs. Such representative labor 
and management committees could be organized on geographical as 
well as industrial lines. The important point is that they should not be 
composed of people hired by the government; they should be persons 
democratically chosen by the groups they represent. Both sides must 
earn and hold the confidence of those they represent. That proviso con- 
stitutes the best system of checks and balances we can have in the opera- 
tion of an economic democracy. 

Most unions welcome the opportunity to work in harness with 
management. Some unions, in fact, take an over-optimistic view as to 
the extent of the opportunity it creates. Too many managements, on the 
other hand, resent any cooperation, or reject any participation, on the 
ground that joint collaboration means a sharing of the prerogatives of 
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management. The main handicap, however, seems to arise out of a lack 
of understanding of the job to be done. 
We need to decide first how labor and management can work help. 





fully together. To operate effectively requires real substance on which to 


exist. Presumably management is already rendering its maximum re. | 
sourcefulness; hence any real gain can be expected only from tapping 
the ingenuity, practical experience, individual sense of responsibility, 
and collective self-discipline of the workers in the plant. 


As a means to this end labor-management committees are neither | 


revolutionary nor radical. They simply bridge that gap between manage- 
ment and the worker which has been created by the size and complexity 


of modern industry. In trades where the shops are small, the employer _ 


talks directly to his employees and hears their ideas and their com- 
plaints. Here too the results are direct. It is a human characteristic for 
anyone to seek ways to do his job faster and better if he gets suitable 
recognition for his part. 

The way to get real labor-management cooperation in industry as 
a whole is similar. Use the channels of organized labor and organized 
business to carry the message of practical labor-management coopera- | 
tion based upon the establishment of joint committees in every possible 
plant in the nation. Such committees, beginning at the plant level, | 
could deal not only with problems of hours and wages and working | 
conditions, but with problems of health and safety, manpower, pro | 
duction, transportation, and the like. | 

If this job were done at the plant level by labor-management com- 
mittees carrying out definite programs of cooperation, there would be 
little need for the ideological ballyhoo campaigns. Too much tub- 
thumbing, indeed, is more likely to make a worker suspicious than to | 
concentrate his energies on increasing production. | 

Labor-management committees in every plant of the nation are the | 
pattern of democracy in industry. They are likewise the cure for bureauc- | 
racy in industry. Powerful and progressive employer and labor organiza | 
tions are the only alternative to government control. We face in industry 
either government control by those chosen for their political ability, or | 
management and labor controls. At the best, government controls are 
poor substitutes, because they represent essentially the concentration of 


economic controls in a political framework rarely geared to meet the 


needs of the people in the economic field. 
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We have made mistakes. Most of them have been due to our 
failure to recognize the services which could be contributed on a volun- 
tary basis by management and labor on a local, state, and national 
basis. There has been little recognition of the fact that there is great 
merit in democratic representation, that utilizing the work experience 
of wage earners is just as essential to the operation of our system as is 
the function of management. Unless every unit has the brains, the 
energy, and the intelligence to tackle every necessary job in its own back- 
yard, our system isn’t working. And this we have failed to understand. 

Representatives of management and labor can solve industrial and 
labor problems better than outsiders. Carry that a step further. Manage- 
ment and labor in a particular area understand the problems of that 
area better than anyone else. The way to get real cooperation between 
management and labor is to put the settlement of industrial problems 
in the hands of those most concerned and let the machinery function 
in everybody’s backyard. 

Although the National War Labor Board, a war emergency agency, 
is not in high favor with the ideological folk who abound in Washing- 
ton, it represents to a greater degree than any other governmental agency 
industrial democracy in action. Representatives of management, labor, 
and the public meet around the council table, hammer out their dif- 
ferences, forge economic and labor policy, and plan with a single aim. 

The experience of members from industry and from labor working 
together on the National War Labor Board has proved that labor- 
management cooperation is not an impossible dream. Both sides have 
learned not only to work together, but more important, to trust each 
other. There have, of course, been differences. It is right that there 
should be in a democratic system. But it is well to note that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the decisions of the Board have been unanimous. 

The opportunities for such cooperation in the United States are 
nearly boundless. Vigorous, competently-managed management and 
labor organizations can and would correct the major weaknesses of our 
economic system. All of us want a fair measure of security—not static, 
but progressive security. Through strong management-labor organiza- 
tions the formula for economic progress can be written into the terms 
of working agreements and into the rules of our social and economic 
system. 

The objectives of management-labor cooperation should be a full- 
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fledged partnership and the establishment of a wage system which will 
give to the workers the purchasing power to enable them to become. 
customers of industry—customers who can and will buy enough to keep 
the mills and stores busy; customers who will sustain employment and 
create more and more jobs at decent hours and wages; customers who 
will enable both management and labor to enjoy the fruits of their 
partnership. 

Full cooperation would be a tremendous force for stability, both 
in business and government. It would to a large extent eliminate price. | 
cutting and chiseling competition without requiring the setting of 
standards by government. It would maintain wage values and prevent 
demoralization of property values. Lack of such cooperation, on the 
other hand, opens the door to wage and price slashes. 

Full cooperation, however, has not always been possible. The | 
unions, which are law-abiding respectable groups today, have had 
usually to fight their way to respectability. If the workers are serious 
minded, the chances are that their leaders will be of that sort. But leader. | 
ship also depends much on the immediate function of the union. If the 
employer is a tough, salty person and doesn’t believe workers should 
join labor unions, it is a safe prediction that only the tough, salty workers 
will have the courage to join, and then their leadership will provide 
the tactics required to meet the needs of the occasion. By and large, 
American unions have had to spend most of their time organizing—and 
usually organizing against strenuous opposition. Hence, the leadership 
of many unions has been and still is in the hands of the organizer, who 
is usually a salesman (or maybe a rabble rouser in the opinion of many 
employers). 

That is why relatively few of our new unions are headed by skilled 
administrators. As long as the union must fight to live, it must have 
a fighting leader. Once the union has won its fight, then management 
labor cooperation begins; then the function of the union becomes that 





of servicing its membership and cooperating with management, and | 


only then does it begin to need an administrative type of leadership. 

After years of such struggle in the United States, we are approach- 
ing a condition in which management-labor cooperation is being ac 
cepted in practice, in which the right of representation by organizations 
of management and labor is becoming an accepted basis for industrial 
relations. 
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In so far as cooperation between management and labor is con- 
cerned, labor in the United States is motivated by well-recognized 
principles. It recognizes, for example, that public interest is paramount 
and that nothing in labor’s program or its activities must impede or 
adversely affect the higher public interest. On the other hand, labor is 
a vitally important and integral part of the community. When labor’s 
welfare is properly safeguarded, the results benefit the entire com- 
munity. 

Likewise, it must be remembered that labor and employer organiza- 
tions are voluntary agencies in a democratic system. Cooperation between 
management and labor must be arranged in such a way that there will 
be on the part of the government as little interference as possible in their 
internal affairs. Compulsory arbitration is opposed by labor in the 


| United States. Open conflict, which is a characteristic of the pioneer 


days of collective bargaining within an industry, is outgrown as both 


_ sides realize their respective responsibility for cooperation. The cost of 


conflict is too apparent for either side to plunge into a conflict merely 
to prove its strength when such proof no longer requires demonstration 
and when the damage to respective interests from a protracted siege 
becomes self-evident. Direct cooperation with a minimum of govern- 
mental intervention appears to American labor to be far superior to 
any official or semi-official tribunal or agency, whether temporary .or 
permanent. 

Representative organizations, in short, should themselves designate 
their representatives for cooperation. Designation by public authorities 
may in some situations be the only alternative, but, as far as labor is 
concerned, it is an undesirable solution. To any people accustomed to 
expression of choice through the ballot-box, representation imposed 
from without is not true representation. 

For effective cooperation in the economic field, labor believes bi- 


| partite bargaining processes are the essential foundation, with tripartite 


determination of issues agreed upon by direct negotiation. It believes 
that to the greatest possible extent the legislative should be divorced 
from the economic field. Representative government cannot be carried 
out successfully if the representatives are so swamped with duties as to 
be unable to function effectively in any specific field or if they are so 
diversified in their functions that they cannot be chosen for competence 
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in any one field. Management-labor cooperation can be truly effective 
only as the participating representatives establish their capacity for the 
job by actual performance. 

They must establish likewise the fact that they act in a truly repre. 
sentative capacity. Since labor is a vitally important and integral part 
of the social order, any tripartite governmental arrangement vitally af. 





fecting management and labor must provide proper representation. Un- | 


der no circumstances is it advisable merely to appoint representatives 


from either management or labor without checking with their repre. | 


sentative organizations. Labor in particular has often been criticized 
for the misdeeds or lack of ability of labor representatives on govern- 
ment bodies. Obviously labor cannot be expected to assume responsibility 
for the conduct and deeds of representatives who may be members of 
labor unions but who have not been selected by the recognized labor 
organizations. Responsibility goes with direct participation; and direct 
participation is possible only where labor itself designates those who are 
to act as representatives. 

In our planning we must recognize that the institutions of political 
democracy have grown by process of trial and error through many 


long centuries. There is a lesson here for us to apply in economic rela- | 
tionships. We must fit our processes to the mould we find; this we must | 


do before these processes can be effective for reshaping the mould. 
We must be patient even when confronted with emergencies, be- 


cause the very urgency of the necessity requires an effective remedy. | 


We must deal in our cooperation with a program which must meet 
human needs, allow for human weaknesses, and adjust to the develop- 
ing human capacities. 

Together we will be intelligent enough to make our system work 
for the best interests of all our people, or we will be compelled to give 
way to some other system. The prospects for cooperation between man- 
agement and labor after the war will depend upon the extent to which 
we accomplish such cooperation now. 

We in our nation are privileged to have the opportunity to make 
our system serve the needs, the hopes, and capacities of the American 
people. We are privileged to live in a nation which has the physical 
resources and the manpower capable of accomplishing that objective. 
Together, management and labor can lead the way to democracy, to 
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jobs, and to that brand of freedom which respects the rules free men 
make through representatives they authorize to act in their behalf. 
Together management and labor can seek as their objective the kind of 
system through which we will face the future unafraid, eager to insure 
for all our people the rights we want for ourselves. 





MANAGEMENT-LABOR COOPERATION 
IN WARTIME AND AFTER 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 


Mr. JoHNsTon's article is a plea for self-gov- to make production more efficient, more ra- 
ernment in management-labor relations—less tional, and more satisfying to the men at the 
elaborate and centralized government machin- machines, Mr. Johnston emphasizes, is no en- 
ery; more working out of differences at the croachment on the prerogatives of manage- 
grass roots. The production drive of the WPB_ ment. 

with its local labor-management committees is The author is President of the Chamber of 
a successful experiment in this direction. Let it Commerce of the United States. 

continue after the war. The effort of labor 


I, WOULD SEEM hardly necessary to prove the proposition that manage- 
ment and labor should cooperate, whether in wartime or in the years of 
peace that follow. It should be a self-evident truth that management and 
labor, whether in war or in peace, are engaged in a cooperative enter- 
prise, that is, the operation of the nation’s industry for the common good. 
Indeed, I think no one advances the theory any more that enterprise 
is operated exclusively for those who supply its capital, the stockholders, 
nor is enterprise conducted solely to furnish employment to those who, 
by the skill of their hands, fashion its product. American enterprise in- 
herently is a cooperative venture. } 
These facts are all too frequently lost sight of, even if they are not 
disputed, and if I accomplish nothing more, I do hope that the subject 
will be seen broadly in its proper perspective, rather than narrowly with 
the distortion that comes by looking at short range at the minutia of 
management-labor disagreements and at the means for their correction. 
The basic consideration is worthy of further notice. When the very 
life of the nation is at stake, management and men work shoulder to 
shoulder to produce the most for the common objective—the total 
defeat of our enemies. Even so, differences of opinion do arise with 
respect to the employment relation, but the holding of honest opinions, 
however divergent, is not unpatriotic nor necessarily a deterrent to the 
accomplishment of the job we have to do. 
Let me illustrate. All patriotic citizens abhor the effects of inflation; 
we are agreed that inflation is a very present danger to our economy and 
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thus to the successful prosecution of the war. But the accomplishment of 
a stabilized economy, no matter how desirable is the objective, is not 
easy of attainment and many views prevail with respect to the manner 
of its attainment. 

The working man, for example, sees the cost of living going up; he 
thinks his wages should be advanced enough to counteract the increases 
in the costs of groceries, clothing, and the other necessities of life. He 
does not consider that he is unpatriotic in asking that the relationship 
between his wages and the cost of living be stabilized. But it is a foregone 
conclusion that if all wages go up, so must prices go up. Another general 
demand for wage increases will follow. Until there is universal recogni- 
tion of the inevitability of this spiraling effect, there will be honest differ- 
ences of opinion on the matter of general wage increases. 

But there is another phase of the wage situation that must be con- 
sidered. Even though management and labor must work together to 
stem the tide of inflation—to which general increases in wages contribute 
so directly—the fact must be faced that some working men honestly 
believe that, with respect to their own wages, they should be given 
increases “to keep them in line” with other working men in other 
industries and in other occupations. It is because we have such issues that 
we have willingly accepted in wartime a program of wage stabilization 
administered by a War Labor Board which investigates, weighs the 
issues, and reaches conclusions as to the propriety of wage increases in 
particular cases. 

Contrary to the opinion held by some, the decisions of the National 
War Labor Board on wages do not always go in favor of labor; on the 
contrary, many wage demands are denied, and the labor members of the 
Board not infrequently join in the denials. The situation in itself is evi- 
dence of close cooperation between the management and the labor 
members on the Board, but of outstanding importance is the fact that 
when a decision is reached, whether it goes against labor or against 
management, all members of the Board are unanimous in their agree- 
ment that the decision shall prevail. 

In wartime we accept the proposition that a federal agency to com- 
pose labor disputes and to stabilize wages is necessary, but in wartime we 
accept many other forms of regulation which in peacetime we abhor. In 
the years of peace to come we ought not to have to look to the agencies 
of government to compose our differences. 
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Before the war our management-labor disagreements were brought 
before agencies of the federal government for adjudication. This step 
was taken in the unhappy years of the world-wide economic depression 
when the National Labor Relations Law was enacted. That law was 
condemned, and I think properly condemned, as a one-sided piece of 
legislation. To that condition I attribute in large measure the difficulties 
of management and labor in the years immediately preceding the war. 
My opinion is not that of industrial managers alone, because throughout 
those years the internecine strife between unions for control led to the 
condemnation of the National Labor Relations Board by the leaders of 
organized labor as well as by the managers of industrial enterprises. 

Now that we have had the experience of several years under this 
law, let us look at the legislation objectively and from a different point 
of view. I have noted from the most recent annual report of the National 
Labor Relations Board that in the year covered by the report there were 
10,977 new cases brought to the Board, of which 6,010 were representa- 
tion cases and 4,867 were unfair labor practice cases. The Board con- 
ducted and supervised 4,212 elections in industrial plants throughout the 
country in that year. In the execution of its functions the Board ex- 
pended more than three millions. Is it not pertinent to ask this question: 


why is it necessary to go to any agency directed from Washington to | 


compose the differences between management and labor, when they 
should be able to compose the differences for themselves ? 
I am not in favor of government in business—and I count labor as 


an integral part of business. Government has gone altogether too far, in | 


my opinion, in regimenting the activities of its citizens. But I must add 
that, rightly or wrongly, the federal government will continue to inject 
itself into business, and into the affairs of labor, if there is not self-gov- 
ernment in management-labor relations. 

For specific example, why should government be a party to an elec- 
tion to determine for labor its bargaining agency with management in 
any factory, large or small, anywhere in the land? It seems to me that 
labor and management should see that it is to their mutual advantage 
to conduct their own affairs on the basis of mutual respect and trust 
without the intervention of government. I can see indications that such 
a situation is indeed coming about, and I think it is a happy omen for 
the years after hostilities cease. 

Of course when the war is over, there will be serious domestic 
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economic problems in addition to the exceedingly difficult problems in 
the international field. That is all the more a reason why management 
and labor must take advanced positions on the solutions of their own 
problems by themselves without the intervention of government. 

I have pointed out many times previously, in addresses and prepared 
articles, that I consider of paramount importance the matter of rapid 
re-conversion from a wartime to a peacetime economy to insure continu- 
ance of the full employment of our people. But in holding out the pros- 
pect of that much-to-be-desired situation, we must recognize that if 
there is violent dissension between management and labor over matters 
of minor importance compared with the fundamental issues, we will 
not gain our objective—the rapid change-over from the making of 
ammunition to the production of automobiles, and from the building 
of wartime ships to the construction of peacetime homes. 

I am hopeful that we will remember what happened during the 
years of depression before the war, when short-sightedness and selfish- 
ness interfered greatly with the job of stamping out unemployment and 
of bringing about a sound domestic economy. 

Let me lay down a few simple propositions that I consider funda- 
mental: 

1. Practical cooperation does not imply an abnegation of the right 
of expression of an intelligent self-interest. Management must recognize 
the right of labor to seek to protect its economic status. 

2. Labor must recognize that national prosperity will depend upon a 
prosperous free economy. Management must protect the interests of its 
stockholders, of whom so many are laboring men, widows, and philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

3. Management and labor mutually must recognize the vital impor- 
tance of facing an issue squarely, of analyzing the problems honestly, 
and of reaching solutions that will be equitable to both parties. 

4. Reliance upon government to solve government-labor problems 
is unsound. Lawsuits and appeals to federal administrative agencies, 
involving thousands of pages of testimony and heavy legal fees, are 
unnecessary extravagances. 

Men of good will can compose their own differences in most cases. 
It seems to me that we have progressed sufficiently far along the road 
of sound labor-management cooperation so that we can go ahead under 
our own steam. 
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The days of “name-calling” should be behind us. In this connection 
I am reminded of the conditions that we all observed in the early days of 
the automobile. Have you not witnessed the profane sarcasm of an 
offended driver when some other driver, perhaps unwittingly, commit. 
ted a breach of driving etiquette? No matter how serene and courteous 
the offended driver might be toward his fellow man when he was out 
of his automobile, he became abusive on the slightest provocation when 
he was in it. 

So in the field of management-labor difficulties I hope we have 
arrived at the time when we no longer need hurl invectives before we 
look into the real situation, and treat as our enemies those who we 
would have as friends. 

What have we learned of our wartime experiences that will serve 
us in the post-war period? I wish to refer particularly to the production. 
drive machinery that is operating to such great advantage in thousands 
of factories today. Where there is a labor-management production-drive 
committee in effective operation, every production problem, every deter- 
rent to maximum output, is under the microscope for examination by 
the committee. To reach a sound solution of the problem is the genuine 
desire of every member of the committee, whether he be from manage- 
ment or from labor. Operations are speeded up by changes in machine 
layout, by the introduction of ingenious devices; scrap and defective 
parts are cut down by intelligent examination of the causes; and lost 
time from accidents is reduced by designing and installing safeguards. 

In these efforts, labor does not take over the prerogatives of man- 
agement. Indeed there is the recognition, freely accorded by many 
representatives of labor, that the job of management is the exclusive 
function of the managers. The production drive activity is solely the 
free expression of genuine cooperation by both sides. 

I can envision the same result by an identical approach to the prob- 
lems we shall face when hostilities are over. The problems themselves 
will be far different from those we face now, and indeed are likely to 
be more, far more challenging; but I am entirely confident that those 
problems can be solved by the wholehearted cooperation of management 
and labor. 
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POST-WAR OBJECTIVES IN 
LABOR RELATIONS 


By PERCY S. BROWN 


In THE following article, Percy Brown exam- time for peacetime needs? These are the ques- 
ines the basic condition upon which sound tions the author sets himself. 

labor-management relations must depend—a Mr. Brown is President of the Society for 
common goal for worker and management. the Advancement of Management, Executive 
Without planning on the national level for a Director of the Edward A. Filene Good Will 
peacetime economy such a goal cannot, in the Fund, and a past President of the Taylor So- 
opinion of the author, be developed. The ciety. As deputy director of the International 
national economy has been planned in war- Management Institute of Geneva, he has also 
time for wartime needs. Why not in peace- viewed industrial relations from an interna- 

tional standpoint. 


I WORKERS GENERALLY are working, if wages are high and factory con- 
ditions good, especially if there is collective bargaining and general good 
feeling between employers and employees, it is usually assumed that 
“labor relations” are ideal. 

In time of war, we know better. In war we all want to know not 
merely how workers are related to their employers, but to what all this 
effort is related. And we all care. It must, we insist, be related to the 
war effort, or else. 

Well, in peace our labor must be related to the peace effort, or else. 
That is the whole story. The rest of this article is mere detail. 

In this I am not saying anything that all of us do not know. All 
must agree, for instance, that if there is a job to do, it must be planned. 
Can we not all agree that whether or not we shall have over-all planning 
depends on whether or not we have any over-all job? 

In 1918, to be sure, most of us grasped this principle, and we tried, 
under the leadership of Bernard Baruch and others, to organize our 
efforts in accordance with our national aim. The moment the Armistice 
was signed, however, we reverted to national aimlessness. It seemed to 
be assumed that we must have national aimlessness if individual initia- 
tive were to be released. One result, after a few years, was the smothering 
of individual initiative. One great industry after another lost its market 
and had to close down. Unemployment swept through the country like 
a plague; the resulting loss of buying power caused more shut-downs 
and more unemployment, leaving eager, ambitious, creative workers 
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about as helpless as the drifters, and leaving our great masters of finance 
and industry dazed and stunned and quite incapable of initiating any 
movement for the recovery of business. 

There was no mystery about that depression. We can have another, 
if we want it, by following the same recipe—by failing to coordinate our 
efforts in accordance with our over-all job. 

Our over-all job in 1918 was the making of peace and prosperity; 
but instead of attending to it, each of us concentrated on his own job, 
assuming that the over-all job would just naturally attend to itself. It 
didn’t. Because we neglected our collective task, moreover, our economic 


mechanism soon got so out of gear that we could no longer work even 


at our personal jobs. 
Then, as now, our over-all job was a world job, but we did not 





realize in those days that we were a part of the world. Americans, we | 


boasted, stood on their own feet and no American was a part of any- 
thing else. The American way of doing things was for each of us to 
express himself as he saw fit. We all hated war, for instance; if each of us 
hated it hard enough, it would naturally follow that there would be no 
war—not any, that is, which would concern us. Similarly, if each of us 
worked hard and saved his money, all of us would be prosperous. 

But it didn’t turn out that way. For the machine with which we 
were trying to express our individual egos was anything but individual- 
istic. Its character was definitely social. Our efforts to run it for our 
personal ends, without social responsibility, simply threw it out of gear. 
Its different parts, freed from all social controls, worked at cross purposes 
and jammed. It could no more produce peace and prosperity than our 
factories today, minus any over-all planning, could wage successful war. 

What we shall do after this war depends mainly on how much we 
have learned since the last war and its aftermath. If we have learned 
that there can be no real liberty without social controls, we can preserve 
free enterprise. If we have not learned that lesson—and there is little 
evidence that we have learned it yet—we may have another boom, an- 
other bull market, another grand orgy of social irresponsibility and, 
inevitably, another and even more complete collapse leading to a Third 
World War. 

I know that our point of view has changed considerably since 1918, 
and particularly since Pearl Harbor. But the same minds which cham- 
pioned Individualism in the Twenties and Isolationism in the Thirties 
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are again refusing, in the name of Liberty and Free Enterprise, to look 
realistically at the world in which we live and to discover the real nature 
of modern industry. Most of us, to be sure, already understand why all 
our efforts must be coordinated for Total War; but to a large section of 
America—for all I know, a majority—the idea of coordinating our 
efforts (that is, our labor) for Total Peace is still either a vague, idealistic 
dream or else a horrid nightmare about a monster called “Bureaucracy.” 

To a management engineer this situation presents something of a 
quandary. To him it is obvious that modern industry is social, that if 
we do not use it for social purposes, it cannot be made to serve our 
individual purposes for any considerable period of time. Mass production 
must produce things for the masses; and the masses must be able to 
absorb the product, or mass production must stop. Also, we know, pro- 
duction must be balanced. If we employ too much of our labor and re- 
sources in the production and distribution of luxuries, we will not have 
suficient labor and resources left to attend to the production and distri- 
bution of necessities. In other words, we may enjoy an era of seemingly 
unprecedented prosperity for, say, two-thirds of the nation, and still 
be anything but prosperous. 

One cannot be in good health, surely, if a third of his body is sick; 
nor would any American call himself prosperous if one-third of his 
children could not get the necessities of life. Well, are we one America, 
or are we just one hundred and thirty million separate and distinct 
Americans, each quite independent of all the others? That is the big 
question which we must answer, and answer much more definitely than 
we have answered it yet, if we hope to make our machine function well 
enough to preserve free enterprise. 

In war, of course, we all recognize the principle of unity and the 
necessity, therefore, of acting as if we were one. In war we readily 
recognize the principle of priorities and the necessity for attending to 
first things first. But in peace, even if we admit that modern industry 
has made us interdependent, we do not see the necessity for acting as if 
we were interdependent. No matter how interdependent we may ac- 
tually have become, we have not as yet recognized any such necessity. 
And yet, we must recognize this necessity if any real freedom is to be 
achieved. 

Though I seem to be quoting Engels—“Liberty is the recognition of 
necessity”—I am neither a socialist nor a communist, and I am opposed 
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to any more regimentation than is necessary in any given circumstance, 
My personal preference is all for free enterprise—for freedom to act 
on one’s individual initiative, wherever and whenever such action does 
not interfere with doing the things which most need to be done. Social- 
ism and communism, it seems to me, are makeshifts. They are the 
makeshifts to which societies resort when the things which most need 
doing are being left undone—when great masses of people, for instance, 
are not being fed; or when people who want to work cannot find work; 
or when the rights and liberties to which the human soul aspires are 
denied to sections of the population. 

The way to avoid socialism and communism, it seems to me, is to 
establish economic order by the planning and execution of every social 
responsibility. To oppose such planning in the name of irresponsible 
liberty is to take the path which leads to the very irritations which we 
hope to avoid. When parents neglect their children, the police have to 
interfere; when those directing our economic processes do not measure 
up to their social responsibilities, the State will interfere. In neither case 
will the interference be welcomed, but it cannot be avoided merely by 
shrieking that parents can raise children better than policemen can, 
or that private business can operate more efficiently than political 
bureaucracy. 

This war, it must now be clear, is a war against the domination of 
human life by irresponsible power. To hope that it may end in freedom 
from responsibility in the exercise of such powers as may be in our 
hands, is to indulge in day-dreaming at the very moment when we can 
least afford to nod. Though I wish with all my heart that we were not 
doing just that, I cannot escape the conclusion that we are. We lack the 
vital over-all integration of our economy, wherein all groups strive for 
common goals. 

And this observation is directed not merely at business leaders, for 
it seems to be measurably true of organized labor and organized agri- 
culture. None of these groups, for instance, ever wanted our country to 
experience inflation, but all have persisted in a course well calculated 
to bring it on. All might understand that a nation devoting the bulk of 
its resources and labor to the war effort could not maintain as high a 
plane of living as it could if it were not confronted by any such necessity. 
Our farmers, however, have demanded higher prices for farm goods 
than they had been able to get in their most prosperous years of peace; 
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our labor unions, as a rule, have demanded that wages should go up 
with every increase in the cost of living; and our business leaders, not to 
be outdone, have expressed their sense of outrage that anyone should 
suggest a ceiling on business incomes. All, or practically all, I think, 
were patriotic. All wanted to win the war, and all seemed to under- 
stand, in a vague sort of way, that to win would require sacrifices all 
around. All, nevertheless, continued to act in terms of power politics. No 
over-all program was ever even discussed in any all-American Labor- 
Agriculture-Business council. | am not aware, in fact, that there ever 
was such a council, and I cannot be confident that there will be one to 
consider our common problems when this war is ended. 

All these groups are coming into more and more power. If the war 
should end soon, therefore, there is danger that post-war years will be 
given over to a rather blind and often pointless struggle for domination, 
rather than to a program of finding out what they have in common and 
making an effort, at least, to devise a program to gain these common 
ends. There are, as we all know, so many jobs which urgently need 
doing, but which, nevertheless, will continue to be neglected unless we 
can agree on some over-all plan. In spite of the outcry that was recently 
raised against Vice President Wallace, I have not yet become acquainted 
with any American who objects to children having enough milk. The 
out-criers, I think, were merely people who have not yet achieved any 
world vision and supposed, therefore, that Wallace wanted them to 
furnish the milk. I am sure he didn’t. Wallace wanted the world to 
furnish it—probably the world’s cows and goats; then he wanted the 
world, by world planning, to see that the children got it. And just why 
Hottentot children should be excluded, I have never been able to see. 

In America we have thirteen million Negroes whose children often 
are unable to secure an adequate diet, to say nothing of their having 
to live, for the most part, in shacks and slums unfit for human residence. 
As these children grow up, if they do grow up, they seldom have any- 
thing approaching adequate health care, and when they reach school 
age, very few of them are able to get really good schooling. There were 
some whites who even objected recently to Negro war workers being 
taught the trade of riveting, although the nation was desperately in need 
of their services if they should prove able to master the technique. 

So long as Americans generally are able to tolerate such a social 
sore as this, even in wartime, I can see little hope for either peaceful or 
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profitable labor relations after the war is over. They tolerate it, of 
course, because there is no coordinated plan to do away with it. Few, if 
any, Americans really want the condition which has inevitably followed 
our policy of trying “to keep the Negro in his place.” We never really 
meant to keep so large a part of our population ignorant and diseased 
and incompetent and blazing with hatred against us who made them 0, 
Surely we don’t want race riots, or even window-smashing orgies by the 
slum-dwellers of Harlem, although we shall surely have them in more 
and more violent forms unless, by some well-planned national effort, 
we eliminate the causes of such disturbances. 

Business, thinking merely of profits, isn’t going to tackle such 
problems, although it would manifestly be a boon to business if it had 
thirteen million more skilled and well-paid customers. And organized 
labor, if it thinks mainly of raising wages, isn’t going to contribute 
much. Nor will the farmers, if their attention is concentrated on the 
high prices which they hope to get. Raising the status of the Negro— 
physically, mentally, and morally—is an all-American task. Only by 
over-all planning, by an all-American recognition of the need for such 
planning, can we hope to accomplish it. 

Definitely, we can do it if we will. Due to the tremendous accelera- 
tion of discovery and invention, under the impetus of war necessity, the 
post-war world will find us with sufficient power in our hands to do 
almost anything we seriously want to do. If we want to abolish poverty, 
we can do it. If we want to make certain that every American child is 
amply supplied with food, housing, schooling, and medical care, we can 
do that. We cannot, of course, be isolationists, for we are living in One 
World now and must unite with other nations in freeing all the nations 
from want and fear. These tasks, nevertheless, are not too great for us, 
if we approach them with the same understanding that we brought to 
the task of war. 

But have we any national aim yet—beyond military victory—to 
match our national power? Is there anything which we all want, and 
want so seriously that we shall be willing to work together on the task? 
Today there is; we are just about unanimous in wanting to smash the 
Axis. But after the Axis is smashed, what then? The whole problem 
of labor relations after the war lies in the answer to that question. 

If there is an over-all job to do, and we Americans once recognize 
it as our over-all job, we shall not have to worry about our labor rela- 
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tions. We shall want to work together, and we shall work happily, 
looking for our reward in the achievement itself. 

Our goal might be, for example, to raise the national income to 
some level found practical by actual survey of our power and resources, 
instead of by comparison with what it has been in the past. Heretofore, 
we have never tried concertedly to do anything of the sort. We have 
never tried, for instance, to determine how high a wage could be paid, 
although it has long been obvious that wages are buying-power, that 
lower-than-necessary wages spell ruin to business generally. 

There is no question that organized labor would cooperate heartily 
in such an all-American drive; if organized business were to cooperate 
as heartily, all the suspicions and reservations which have traditionally 
hindered cooperation would soon be dispelled; and with such labor re- 
lations obtaining generally, there would be little need for any political 
“bureaucracy.” 

There would, however, be a basic need for the doing of first things 
first. And the problem of what we were doing—of how our effort was 
actually contributing to the common good—would become of first im- 
portance in every labor council. In the past, excepting in war years, this 
problem has never come up. Neither the labor union nor the individual 
worker in America has either known or cared whether or not their 
labor was adding to the general peace and prosperity or merely adding 
to some speculator’s profits. 

This does not mean that labor has not been conscientious. Workers 
generally, I think, have tried to be honest with their employer's time. 
Yet, trying to do “a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay,” they have still 
not cared whether the product of their collective efforts actually added 
tothe common wealth or not. The product might indeed be some harm- 
ful patent medicine, which would tend to keep people from getting 
scientific medical care and, therefore, keep them sick. Even such a 
fraudulent business, however, needs to employ honest typists and secre- 
taries, printers and engravers, carpenters, painters and plumbers, and 
has to pay them out of wealth which useful labor creates. It inescapably 
follows, therefore, that these useful workers cannot be paid as much as 
they could be paid if all workers were employed in more useful work. 

Every day I see glowing advertisements telling me of wonderful 
gadgets which I shall be able to buy as soon as “peace” arrives. I want 
lots of those gadgets. I want a car that will run umpty miles per gallon 
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on tires that will last forever. I want an unbreakable glass house, air. 
conditioned with perfectly filtered air, guaranteed to keep itself clean, 
and with one-way glass so I can look out while nobody on the outside 
can possibly look in. Of course I'll want television and a helicopter—or 
maybe two helicopters—in my garage. American business, they tell 
me, is all ready. Everything has been “planned.” There will be no limit, 
seemingly, to glamorous toys for all of us who happen to have the 
price; and it is hoped that so many workers will be employed in the 
production of these toys that they too will have the price. 

Without planning, there is real danger that we shall head into just 
such a business boom, and of our being fooled once more into calling 
it prosperity. We may even be so charmed by the illusion that we shall 
put an end to all this “government interference,” including minimum 
wage laws and even social security. With employment at a peak and 
wages high, and with everybody free to invest all the money he can 
borrow in any enterprise which looks good to him, we may ail become 
so busy and dizzy that we can’t be bothered with mere social problems. 

We may be sure, however, that we shall not get rid of labor unions, 
The unions will see to that, with or without government assistance. For 
the unions too have come into power. How they shall use this new 
power of theirs depends on whether we do go wild once more, or decide 
seriously to plan for peace and prosperity. If business generally is un- 
restrained, the unions also are likely to become so. That is, they will go 
after the big money—the highest possible wages which the highest pos- 
sible pressure can wring from their employers—which is not a good 
prospect for industrial peace. 

And the farmers, likewise, will go after prices. Prices at any price. 
In an era of general unrestraint, we cannot expect them to be too deeply 
interested in supplying food to those who need to be fed. Only if labor, 
agriculture, business, and government decide to work together for a 
common cause, only then can we expect any special group to exercise 
restraint. 

I do not want to be too pessimistic. There is a chance that we shall 
come to our senses in time; we may decide to plan for peace and pros- 
perity as seriously as we are now planning for war. It will, of course, be 
a very different kind of planning. It will not be grim. It should be gay— 
planning not to destroy, but to build; planning not to kill, but to help; 
and planning not to regiment ourselves under one High Command, 
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but to liberate ourselves for the fullest possible expression of our very 
different lives. Then, incidentally, we could have gadgets without de- 
priving any child of anything that children need. Then, also, farmers 
could get prices determined on an understanding of the services they 
give; and workers could receive buying-power not only adequate for 
their needs as workers, but enough to enable them to play their full 
part in our social and cultural life. Then, in short, we could have “free 
enterprise.” I, at least, can see no reason why private capital should not 
be risked occasionally in the hope of big profits by those who are in- 
terested in taking such chances. But we cannot devote our whole eco- 
nomic machine to such speculation. When we gamble, we must be 
certain that we are not gambling with the baby’s milk tickets. 

With such an understanding of our common problem—a problem 
which necessitates all-around coordination—we should not have to 
worry about labor relations, for they could and would be exactly what 
we all want them to be. Labor wants peace and prosperity; but organ- 
ized labor cannot produce them by its own unaided efforts. That is a job 
for all of us. If we all decide to work with labor toward this common 
goal, there is no doubt whatever that labor will be found working cheer- 
fully and loyally with all of us. The crux of the matter lies there—in the 
common goal. 








LABOR—WORK PLUS IDEAS 


By WENDELL LUND 


Mr. Lunp, Special Assistant to the Chairman have learned in war are applicable in peace 
of the War Production Board, assesses the needs hardly be said. 

place of labor in American war production. The author, as Director of the Labor Pro 
The story is an exciting one—a tribute to free duction Division of WPB during 1942 and 
labor in a democracy. Labor has contributed part of 1943, has been in an ideal position to 
in mills and factories; but it has also contrib- observe and evaluate labor's role. During that 
uted in the high councils of Government. The year and a half, the work of the Labor Pro. 
structure and spirit of our war production duction Division did much to make that role 
effort which have made that contribution pos- _ possible. 

sible are here discussed. That the lessons we 


I 


; Is A PEOPLE's war. And American labor is playing a major role in 


the fighting of it because American labor knows that it is a fight to the 
death to preserve the dignity of the common man. 

What is that role, the role of labor ? Well, first let’s start by roughing 
in the picture of war production. We all know America has done and is 
doing a tremendous job. But just how tremendous it is, I don’t think 
any of us adequately realize. So to keep the picture in front of us, let’s 
cite just a few examples. 

In 1939 steel production was 53,000,000 tons. Last year it was 86, 
000,000 tons. By the end of 1943 it is estimated that it will be around 
90,000,000 tons—far more than all the Axis countries and the occupied 
countries combined can turn out. And steel, remember, is the mightiest 
of the sinews of war. 

In the peace year of 1939 aluminum played « definite role, yes. We 
found it in our pots and pans and other places ia our daily life and, to 
a limited extent, in transportation and the building industries. It 
was light and tough and heat-resistant. In that year we produced 327, 
000,000 pounds, quite a respectable quantity, enough to satisfy our needs. 
Last year, because aluminum is so vital in war planes, labor and manage- 
ment, with greatly expanded facilities, teamed up to turn out 1,042; 
000,000 pounds—more than three times the 1939 production. And by the 
end of this year the 1942 total will be doubled—six to seven times 1939 
aluminum production. 

Take copper, one of the most vital of war metals since the western 
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world picked up the Chinese invention of gunpowder and started using 
it in fighting its wars. In 1939 we produced less than a million short tons. 
Last year we produced more than two million tons. This year our pro- 
duction is expected to run about two and a half million tons. 

Then there is magnesium, in some ways the most fabulous metal of 
them all. Lighter than aluminum, good for a hundred uses, its possibili- 
ties had been little explored until grim necessity of war urgency made 
substitute metals inevitable. Here’s the production story of magnesium: 
1939, 11,000,000 pounds; last year, 98,000,000 pounds—about nine times 
as much. The goal for 1943 is around 400,000,000 pounds, four times that 
of last year and nearly forty times the production in 1939. 

That’s what has happened in a few short years in our production 
and processing of raw materials. The story is the same for the actual 
tools of war, the shooting weapons that go to the fighting men, or help 
take them there—ordnance, aircraft, and ships. 

Production of ground ordnance increased eight times last year over 
1941. This figure is still going up commensurate with military needs. 

The rapid growth of aircraft production illustrates the might of the 
combined effort of labor and industrial management. Today it is the 
biggest business in America. In 1939, when war broke over Europe, it 
was seventy-fifth in the list of American industries. From 6,000 planes 
in 1940—a good record, we thought then—production went to 48,000 
planes last year. In the one month of August this year, we made over 
7,600—or more than the 1940 total—and production is still rising. War 
planes, as everyone knows, are getting bigger and bigger, as the em- 
phasis has swung to long range bombers. Aircraft production schedules 
call for an output of planes by next April well over six times greater, 
by weight, than the aircraft produced in April last year. 

The production of ships is another example of America’s capacity 
to produce. Secretary of the Navy Knox has said that at the end of 1943 
the size of the Navy will be doubled over what it was at the beginning 
of this year. This year is going to be the “harvest year” for the Navy. 
Ships planned last year and the year before, now are joining their 
fighting sisters at sea. 

As for merchant ships, the ships that now carry weapons and sup- 
plies to our fighting men on the battle lines, production this year will 
be close to twenty million tons—almost two and one-half times the pro- 
duction of 1942. 
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That, roughly, is the story of war production in the United States up 
to this time. It is a story that could have been written only in America 
It could have been achieved only with the unstinting help of American 
labor. 


II 


When war came to this country, uninvited, it found labor ready to 
do its share in the factories, at the fighting front, in the transportation 
field. In fact, the evidence is pretty clear that the workers of America, 
for the most part, had been more keenly aware of the danger of Nazism 
to our national security than the country as a whole. During the late 
1930's their leaders had uttered repeated warnings, urging us to prepare 
for the worst. With few exceptions the leaders of organized labor gave 
full support to the President’s National Defense Program. So when war 
came, they were ready to lead their members into all-out participation 
in the struggle, on the battle line, on the assembly line, and in Govern. 
ment councils where over-all production policies were being formulated. 
A majority of the workers in war industries, furthermore, belong to 
labor unions. Of the more than 10,000,000 workers now estimated to be 
engaged in the munitions industry, probably more than a half are mem- 
bers of organized labor groups. 

Labor unions in this country have grown apace since the beginning 
of the National Defense Program in 1939. Under the impetus of a 
favorable national policy, labor organizations had already grown rapidly 
from 1933 on; this growth continued during the national defense pro 
gram and the first eighteen months after Pearl Harbor. The two large 
labor organizations, the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, today lay claim to a combined mem- 
bership of around eleven millions. 

An indication of the rapid growth of these two organizations sinc 
Pearl Harbor is contained in the fact that within the last year alone 
nearly one and a half million workers have joined local unions which are 
part of Internationals affiliated with one of these two large bodies. Other 
national labor organizations, exclusive of so-called independent labor 
organizations, probably add another million and a half members to the 
pool of organized workers. Some people believe that when independent 
unions are included, the total of organized workers in America is today 
upwards of thirteen millions. 
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As would be expected, largest increases have been in aircraft and 
shipbuilding. The United Automobile Workers of America, C.1L.O., in 
what was the automobile industry and in aircraft, is a good example 
of one of the fastest growing International unions. In the past two years 
it has grown from six hundred thousand members to a membership 
claimed to be over a million as of today. Another example is the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, which has doubled its membership 
in the past two years. This organization has a large following in the 
aircraft industry. 

It is natural that organizations with so many members in war in- 
dustry should be keenly interested in the war production processes in 
ademocracy. Labor unions generally feel that they are a powerful force 
in the war production program of this country. They feel that they are 
providing incentive and direction to their members to produce more. 
They feel that they are enforcing the sort of industrial discipline which 
holds down the number of work stoppages and other obstructions to 
production and that they are generally doing the things which promote 
greater production per man-day of work. They feel that they have made 
war workers more responsive to the needs of war production and more 
responsible in doing their full part to maintain output at its peak. 

At the same time they say they are protecting the worker from pre- 
ventable hardships injurious to morale, and, therefore, to produc- 
tion. They say they are helping him to maintain his rightful place in the 
wartime economy. At the same time they are calling on the worker to 
make sacrifices; but they are insisting that his sacrifices be matched by 
the sacrifices of other members in the community. 

In a word, labor unions, say their proponents, are stimulating the 
worker to give everything he has to war production and at the same time 
are assuring him that his rightful individual and group interests will be 
adequately protected in a period of extreme economic and social dis- 
location. 

In the opinion of the writer, who has had a first-hand opportunity 
to view the participation of a dynamic labor movement in war produc- 
tion, these claims appear to have a solid basis in fact. As Director of the 
Labor Production Division, he was in close personal touch with war 
workers and their unions during a period of fourteen months. During 
this time he saw countless examples of self-sacrifice and heroism on the 
production line. But more important still, he saw a labor movement that 
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was devoting itself to preventing work stoppages and to increasing the 
productivity of the workers. 

There were, to be sure, instances where workers and their leaders 
must share the responsibility for interruptions to production. But the 
fact remains that such work stoppages have been few in number, and, 


with one major exception known to all of us, have not seriously affected | 


the volume of goods produced. 

As for other interferences with maximum production, the writer 
does not doubt that there are still restrictions on production in certain 
war plants. These restrictions, however, are the exception; the majority 
of them have been going out the window as fast as labor and manage- 
ment have been able to get together on fair and adequate wage rates for 
increased rates of production. In most cases where they still persist, it is 
because of the failure of labor and management to agree on fair and 
reasonable pay standards. There are still, unfortunately, a few members 
of management, labor, and the rest of the public who put personal gain 
ahead of winning the war. 

The sharp increase in war production in the past eighteen months 
cannot be gainsaid. A large part of the increase, of course, is unques 
tionably due to the vast increase of workers in war plants during that 
period. Workers in munitions plants have increased from around six 
millions in early 1942 to close to ten millions at the present time. Given 
facilities and effective industrial management, war production was 
bound to rise as millions of additional workers flooded into war plants. 

But that wasn’t the only thing that happened. There are good rea- 
sons for believing that the productivity of the individual workers was 
stepped up too, Partly that result was due to short-cuts devised by man- 
agement; partly it was due to the increased skill of workers at particular 





jobs; partly it was due to longer hours of work; partly it was due to | 
innovations suggested by the workers themselves as a flood of thousands | 


of their production ideas was released to become an integral part of pro- 
duction processes. But partly it was due also to just a lot of harder work 
by millions of American workers. 

A few examples can be cited to show just how the productivity of 
the average worker has been stepped up under the pressure of war pro- 
duction requirements. Back in 1918, for example, in the heyday of the 
Hog Island Shipyards, it took 290 days to build a ship smaller than the 
present-day Liberty Ship. Liberty ships today are being turned out on an 
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average of less than two months apiece, and several shipyards are cutting 
that time in half or better. 

Tonnage in aircraft was up 230 per cent between 1941 and 1942, 
while employment increased 130 per cent. True, the work week was 
increased, but here again a significant part of the answer is that the 

uctivity of the individual worker was increased, and increased 
sharply. Partly due to improved methods of production, such an in- 
crease resulted also from improved skill and greater effort of the 
workers. 

It used to take 110,000 man hours to make a Flying Fortress. Now 
it takes only 27,000. Corresponding increases in worker productivity 
have taken place pretty much all along the line, from raw materials to 
finished product. Where a man mined half a ton of iron ore in 1918, he 
is mining better than a ton today. The story is the same generally 
throughout the war industries. 

There has been a coincidence between the increase in membership 
and influence of organized labor and the sharp increase in war produc- 
tion in the past two years. Labor leaders argue that an advancing unioni- 
zation has contributed substantially to increasing war production and 
labor productivity. There is, in the opinion of the writer, a strong case 
to be made for the connection. Doubting Thomases, indeed, would be 
hard put to disprove it. 


Ill 


Ever since the start of the National Defense Program, labor has felt 
aheavy responsibility for contributing to war production at the Govern- 
ment policy-making level, as well as on the production line. Labor in the 
United States has been well aware of the prominent place British labor 
has occupied in the highest war production councils of its Government. 
Especially in recent years, the relationship between British and Amer- 
ican labor has been close, and in more than one instance American labor 
has taken its cue from British labor. 

But there is something more basic than that to American labor’s 
tole in our war production effort. Labor leadership in this country is 
acquiring a deepening sense of responsibility for exercising its growing 
economic and political power for the benefit of the mass of workers in 
wartime as well as in time of peace. The mass of American workers, 
above everything else, want the waf to be run right. They want it to 
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be carried through to speedy and complete victory. They want this done 
with maximum efficiency and a minimum of needless dislocation. And 
the workers feel that the war will be run better if they have something 
to say about it in top policy-making councils, as well as in the shops and 
shipyards of the country. Production planning, manpower planning, 
wage and price planning—these are all government activities intimately 
affecting the individual worker. It is his notion of democracy that he 
help plan and not merely be planned for. 

Formal labor participation in the war production program had its | 
start in the Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense. 
This seven-man Commission, established May 29, 1940, constituted the 
beginning of the Federal War Agencies. 

The seven advisors were assigned responsibility for “investigation, 
research, and coordination” in the following fields: industrial produc- 
tion, industrial materials, employment, consumer protection, farm 
products, price stabilization, and transportation. 

Mr. Sidney Hillman, President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, became the Advisor on Employment. Having 
grown up with the labor movement in this country, he was head of a 
large and successful International Union, and Vice-President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, one of the two big labor organiza- 
tions. He had been active in public affairs in the State of New York and 
a trusted advisor of the National administration. Trusted as he was by 
a large segment of American labor, he brought to the Advisory Com- 
mission the seasoned viewpoint of an experienced labor leader of high 
stature. 

The organization developed by the Advisor on Employment came 
to be known as the Labor Division, and as such was the forerunner of | 
the War Manpower Commission and of the Labor Production Division 
of the War Production Board. No formal order was ever issued defining 
the functions of the Advisor on Employment. But the functions of the 
Labor Division, as they developed in the months following the creation 
of the position of Advisor on Employment, were these: 

1. Determination of labor requirements, as a basis for planning the 
training program, advising on contract and facility placement, and de- 
termining the need for emergency housing. 

2. Labor supply and training, which included the coordinate of 
the efforts of recruiting and training agencies, direction of training 
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within industry itself, and full utilization of available labor supplies. 

3. Labor relations, which consisted of preventing work stoppages, 
elimination of labor barriers to full production, protection of labor stand- 
ards and defense production, wage stabilization in critical defense in- 
dustries, and provision of a channel for presenting labor viewpoints on 
the defense program. 

Mr. Hillman conceived it to be his job to “see to it that we have in 
this country a supply of labor sufficient to produce—swiftly and without 
stoppages—all the goods necessary for national defense.” 

The Labor Division of the Council of National Defense functioned 
primarily as a coordinating and advisory agency. It attempted to gain 
agreement on policy among the several Federal Agencies with operating 
responsibility in the field of labor and manpower. It also directed the 
attention of those agencies charged with obtaining defense production 
to problems of manpower utilization and labor relations. The actual 
operating functions in these fields remained in such independent 
agencies as the Federal Security Agency, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Civil Service Commission, National Labor Relations Board, Con- 
ciliation Service of the Department of Labor, the War and Navy De- 
partments, Maritime Commission, and the Treasury Department. 

The increasing burden of defense activities led to the expansion of 
the offices of several members of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission into full-fledged administrative war agencies. Of these, the 
Office of Production Management, established January 7, 1941, was the 
most important. It embraced the functions of three of the former mem- 
bers of the Advisory Commission. The President appointed Mr. William 
§. Knudsen, Advisor on Industrial Production, to be Director General 
of the new office. At the same time the President appointed Mr. Sidney 
Hillman, Advisor on Employment, to be Associate Director. 

Under the Associate Director of the O.P.M., the autonomous char- 
acter of the Labor Division was preserved. Its functions continued along 
the same lines as under the National Defense Advisory Commission, 
with emphasis on providing an adequate and well-trained labor supply, 
maintaining labor standards, and preventing work stoppages. The op- 
erating agencies in these fields continued to be independent, being 
bound only by consent to the leadership of the Labor Division. 

Most noteworthy exception to this generalization were the Train- 


1 Address by Sidney Hillman before the U.S. Conference of Mayors, September 21, 1940. 
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ing-Within-Industry program, the shipbuilding wage stabilization pro | 


gram, and the work on union relations and disputes done by labor union 
representatives on the staff of the Labor Division. These activities supple. 
mented work being done by existing agencies of government. 

The staff of the Labor Division was made up of specialists in the 
fields of labor supply, training, and labor relations. These specialists 
came from other agencies of government, from the staffs of leading 
universities, from industry, and from labor unions. 

The Labor Division furthered labor participation in the war pro- 
duction program in still another way. Fourteen formal Labor Advisory 
Committees were created to present the views of labor on actions pro- 
posed by various industry branches. In addition, thirteen informal com- 
mittees represented labor’s viewpoint in those industries where unions 





were weak or where union jurisdiction was in dispute. Although it has 
been suggested that the advice these committees were permitted to give | 


was limited to problems directly affecting the unions rather than to the | 


broader questions affecting production, they nevertheless brought or- 
ganized labor a good deal closer to what was going on in war pro 


duction. 
When the War Production Board superseded the Office of Produc. 


tion Management, on January 16, 1942, the Labor Division became part | 


of the new organization. But the Director of the Labor Division was no 
longer Associate Director. He continued, however, to be a member of 
the War Production Board, top policy body of the new agency. 
Toward the close of 1941 the reorganization of the labor supply 
and training functions of the Labor Division became a topic for general 
discussion, a discussion which culminated in the creation of the War 
Manpower Commission on April 18, 1942, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Administrator of the Federal Security Agency. 
Mr. McNutt was given general responsibility for the mobilization and 
use of the nation’s manpower and directive authority over the various 
agencies of the Federal Government having functions in supplying and 
training manpower. This Executive Order transferred all labor supply 
functions and personnel of the Labor Division of the War Production 
Board to the War Manpower Commission and all training functions to 
the Federal Security Agency. Those activities of the Labor Division re- 
maining in the War Production Board were placed in a reconstituted 
Labor Production Division. At the same time, the resignation of Mr. 
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| Sidney Hillman as Director of the Labor Division was accepted, and he 


was appointed to the Advisory post of Special Assistant to the President 
on Labor Matters. 

The writer became Director of the Labor Production Division on 
May 6, 1942, and, under the terms of the Executive Order creating the 
War Manpower Commission, a member of that Commission. 

The Labor Production Division carried on those functions of the 
Labor Division having to do with labor relations and shipbuilding wage 
stabilization. It also continued the work of the Management Consultant 
Branch, which had been started in the Labor Division, the Building 
Trades Stabilization Board of Review, and participated in the War Pro- 
duction Drive, which had been initiated on March 1, 1942, by Mr. 
Nelson to stimulate worker output in war plants through Labor-Man- 


has | agement Production Committees. 
give | 


These joint committees had to be organized and serviced. During 
the fourteen months of its existence, the Labor Production Division 
helped establish and stimulate around 2300 Labor-Management Com- 
mittees in war production plants throughout the country. Through 
these committees, workers have had an opportunity to make their ideas 
felt in war production. Tens of thousands of production ideas have been 
turned in, resulting in production shortcuts that have saved an inesti- 
mable number of man-hours and conserved untold critical materials. The 
committees have reduced absenteeism. Transportation problems have 
been untangled, problems of health and safety solved. The joint produc- 
tion committees, in short, have given workers an increased sense of 
participation in war production, and, by utilizing their energy and 
brain power, have speeded the output of war goods. 

In its operations the Labor Production Division had the benefit of 
the views and advice of the Labor Policy Committee appointed by the 
Director. The members of this committee were Mr. Frank Fenton, 
Director of Organization, A.F.L.; Mr. John P. Frey, President of the 
Metals Trades Department, A.F.L.; Mr. George Masterton, General 
President of the United Association of Journeymen, Plumbers, and 
Steamfitters, A.F.L.; Mr. Clinton Golden, Assistant to the President, 
United Steelworkers of America, C.I.O.; Mr. Walter Reuther, Vice- 
President, United Automobile, Aircraft and Implement Workers, 
C.L.0.; and Mr. John Green, President, Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, C.I.O. 
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The Labor Production Division also increased labor participation 
in the Industry Divisions of W.P.B. Several of the Labor Advisory 
Committees established by the Labor Division became effective agencie; 
for aiding the Industry Divisions in the solution of production and man. 
power problems. As part of this program, the Division placed well. 
qualified men from the ranks of labor on the staffs of the Directors of 
three Industry Divisions, Steel, Paper and Pulp, and Printing and Pub. 
lishing. 





On June 15, 1943, Mr. Nelson, with the warm concurrence of the | 
writer, created two new Vice Chairmanships in the War Production 
Board and appointed two outstanding labor leaders to fill them. Mr. 
Clinton S. Golden, Assistant to the President of the United Steelwork. | 
ers of America, C.I.0., was appointed Vice Chairman for Manpower | 
Requirements; and Mr. Joseph D. Keenan, formerly Secretary of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, A.F.L., Vice Chairman for Labor Pro | 
duction. At the same time Mr. McNutt appointed Mr. Golden as Vice | 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 

During the past three months Mr. Golden and Mr. Keenan have 
been setting up their organizations. The Vice Chairman for Manpower | 
Requirements has the job of assisting in striking a balance between the 
manpower required for the production of war goods and of essential | 
civilian goods and services, and the supply of manpower available for | 
such purposes. Mr. Golden is assisted by an inter-agency Labor Require- 
ments Committee of which he is Chairman. It is the hope of the War 
Production Board that the Office of Manpower Requirements will meet 
the long-felt need for coordination of production and manpower. 

Mr. Keenan will continue the functions of the Labor Production | 
Division having to do with increasing labor productivity. These duties 
will include working through joint Labor-Management Committees in 
war plants and solving problems of industrial health and safety and of 
worker transportation and housing, as they affect labor productivity, in 
cooperation with labor, management, and government agencies. 

Since early this Spring Mr. Nelson has been assisted by a Manage: 
ment-Labor Council composed of the Presidents of the American Fed 
eration of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Nationa 
Association of Manufacturers, and the United States Chamber of Com 
merce. The council, which meets periodically, affords the Chairman 
and Vice Chairmen of the War Production Board the opportunity 
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consulting top leaders of American labor and industry on broad ques- 
tions of policy. Labor’s representation on this top council through 
Presidents William Green of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Philip Murray of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, gives it a 
voice where over-all policies of war production are discussed. 

Thus it is clear that labor has served Government in war production 
in both advisory and operating capacities. The distinction between 
these two capacities has not, however, always been clear to everyone. 
There has been the feeling on the part of a few people that men from 
organized labor ought to represent labor even as Government officials. 
Fortunately, this has been very much of a minority view. It probably, 
moreover, has not been completely thought through by those who hold 
it. For if public officials may properly represent labor unions, why may 
they not just as properly represent business, industry, or any other group 
in the community ? 

As operating Government officials, men from labor are under the 
same injunction as men from other walks of life—to be open-minded, 
fair, and devoted only to the public interest. On the other hand, as 
members of advisory committees, men from labor have the same right 
as men from industry, business, and other backgrounds, the right to 
present frankly the views of the group from which they come. This is 
often as much of a duty as a right and contributes to good government. 

In the opinion of the writer, it may fairly be said that most members 
of organized labor recognize the difference between these two capaci- 
ties. It may also be said that, in the main, labor has served in both 
capacities with a minimum of confusion and with great benefit to 
Government. 


IV 


Such experience as this contains an important lesson for the chal- 
lenge of the postwar period. The important role which labor organiza- 
tions have played in the achievement of full production when our 
economy faced the supreme test of total war has, surely, some meaning 
for this challenge. This experience, gained by labor on the battlefront 
and on the production lines during these days of all-out war, should 
stand the nation in good stead in smoothing the stony path of the post- 
war period. 

For where can labor make a more valuable contribution to the 
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future than in helping to plan a cooperative peace for the peoples of the 
world—a peace that will really stick ? The common people of the world 
have come nearer to having common objectives for peace than any other 
segment of the population. They have been close to the realities of war, 
They have fought on the battlefronts and on the production lines which 
supply those battlefronts. The world over, their problems and aspira- 
tions are much the same. They know the value of joining hands with 
their neighbors to achieve common goals. 

They know, too, the importance of preserving America’s system 





of free enterprise, the system under which the United States has grown 
to its present economic stature, the system which has preserved for labor 
as in no other country the social gains that the machine age has brought 
about. And it seems to the writer that labor is conscious of the respon- 
sibility which such a system places on its shoulders, the responsibility of | 
a free working man in a free world. 
It is quite clear that the voice of labor should be heard and listened | 
to in our councils when we are debating measures for full utilization of | 
our resources for peace. And it seems equally clear that it should be | 
heard when the nations sit down together to work out a blueprint of a 
world in which we can all live together in mutual justice and respect. | 
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WHY WAGE INCENTIVES WORK 


By JOHN W. NICKERSON 


Iw this article Mr. Nickerson sets down some 
basic principles of wage incentives. How can 
wage-incentive plans be made to work effi- 
ciently and without the seemingly inevitable 
frictions so commonly associated with their 


Mr. Nickerson, Director of the Management 
Consultant Division of the War Production 
Board, brings to his task a broad background 
in industry as well as in Government. An in- 
dustrial engineer by profession, he has been 








concerned with labor relations as industrial 


operation? To that difficult question the author 
representative on various Government boards. 


assays an answer. 


Wi THE DIMINISHING SUPPLY of new workers and the continued loss 
of present employees to the armed services, industry must make further 
utilization of the existing labor supply if it is to meet high war produc- 
tion quotas. Because war production quotas for 1944 will be higher than 
for 1943, individual productive efforts must reach or surpass the present 
accepted standards. To reach this goal, experience shows that a properly 
designed and operated wage incentive plan, mutually agreed upon, is 
a powerful factor in helping to attain the necessary increase. 

The subject of incentives is a complex one—so broad, indeed, that 
industrial engineers will differ in relation to it, as will individual man- 
agements and individuals within the same management, and inter- 
national unions from their own locals. This being the case, it is obvious 
that agreement is difficult to secure, except in the broadest and most 
innocuous way, among government agents whose past experience has 
been varied—some in management, some in labor, and some as students; 
and that it would be preposterous to consider what might emerge as an 
average consensus, to put it forth, that is, as a “plan” to be inflicted on 
American management and labor. 

What follows should, therefore, be considered not as representing 
the position of government or of the War Production Board, but as per- 
sonal conclusions drawn by the writer from many years’ experience in 
industrial engineering, labor relations, and plant management, plus ex- 
perience in the Management Consultant Division of WPB during the 
past year and a half. The subject of industrial incentives, it should be 
remembered, is not a static but an actively dynamic thing; it applies to 
man’s contribution to the nation’s economy with all the varying and 
changing motives occurring in human consciousness. Just as the con- 
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clusions of years ago do not apply today, so too today’s thoughts may be 
improved tomorrow. 

A glance at the history of wage incentive plans is nevertheless re. 
warding. Wages have always been considered remuneration for services 


performed. The ultimate object of these services is, in ordinary peace | 


time, the production of some article of civilian use or consumption; at 
present, of course, it is largely the production of articles of war. It has 
also always been true that the phrase “services performed” has included 
the condition of being present on the job available for duty. 

Earlier in the industrial era what is ordinarily known as day work 
was the prevalent method of wage payment. Although this system took 
care of presence on the job, it left unsettled the question of what con- 
stituted a fair day’s work. With increased need for more production and 


lower costs, together with the willingness of many workers to produce | 
and their desire for remuneration for extra ability and effort, there came, | 


toward the beginning of the present century, an increase in the use of 
contract work or piece work. 

Frederick W. Taylor in 1895 came forward with a theory of high 
wages and low labor cost in a wage incentive plan he proposed to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. His early outlined methods 
for measuring a “fair day’s work” caused him to be called the father of 
what became known as Scientific Management. Taylor was soon fol- 
lowed by other engineers who proposed various combinations of the 


two fundamental elements of wage payment; that is, payment per unit 
of time and payment per unit of production. Henry L. Gannt, for ex- | 


ample, over twenty-five years prior to the time when a foundation was 
placed under wages by the Fair Labor Standards Act, provided for a 


guaranteed hourly wage regardless of production plus a bonus fora | 


specified task. 

There have been developed, of course, many forms of non-financial 
incentives, such as recreational facilities, cafeterias, the publishing of 
quotas and performance, and so on. There are also various financial 
incentives, which include quality bonuses, foreman’s bonus, profit shar- 
ing, and so on. All these are important. Here, however, we consider 
primarily the financial wage incentive plans for the purpose of increas 
ing production. 

In establishing such wage incentive plans two things are included: 
first, the method of determining the base, or standard, or 100°, produc- 
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tion; and, second, the amount of payment which will be made for pro- 
duction below, at, and above the base. The base has sometimes been 
established by guess, sometimes from past records of performance, and 
sometimes by carefully worked-out time study backed up by a funda- 
mental engineering research into methods, material, and equipment. 
Whatever the means of setting up the base production, they are an im- 
portant factor in determining the type of incentive which may be 
chosen. 

Wage payments may vary from ordinary day work or payment per 
unit of time to straight piece work or payment per unit of product. In 
the first instance, the employer takes all the gains or losses, and in the 
second instance the employee takes the gains or losses. Between these 
extremes there have been many plans whereby the employer and em- 
ployees share the gains and losses. In earlier days, it must be remem- 
bered, the employee was entirely unprotected on straight piece work 
when conditions were bad; since the advent of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act there has been a guaranteed wage below which no employee may 
be paid. Ordinarily the payment of incentive wages begins at the ac- 
complishment of the base or 100% production. Sometimes, however, in 
order to secure an early accomplishment, payment may begin at a point 
of less production. Many times, also, the rate of payment is not in direct 
proportion to the rate of increase in production; in some cases manage- 
ment may prefer straight day work, in some cases straight piece work or 
proportionate pay. It is equally true that at times labor prefers day work 
or no incentive and at time straight piece work. This being the case, it 
becomes clear that there may be circumstances in which, for local rea- 
sons, both parties may agree on a plan which is somewhere between 
these extremes. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor the government had little interest in wage 
incentives in private industry except through its efforts to work out by 
mediation difficulties which arose in their use. The work of the Textile 
Work Assignment Board is a case in point. 

The general textile strike in 1934 was largely based on what was 
termed by the unions a stretch-out, or an alleged attempt on the part 
of some mills to ask too large work assignments. A Textile Work As- 
signment Board, of which the writer was an employer member, was 
appointed by the Federal Government and studied the problem for 
about six months. The results clearly indicated that measurements of 
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work assignment or corresponding wage incentives must be worked out 
locally; broadly planned standards and methods to cover varying con. 
ditions could be entirely unjust and inappropriate. 

Although the proposals of this Board for a permanent industry. 
wide Board of Mediation and Arbitration were never approved, the 
following statements are of interest as the recommendations of a govern. 
ment agency: 


1. The work assignment is not merely a specification of the 
facilities for doing work—machines, equipment, and work places, 
Work assignment is a quantitative statement of the results desired 
of the worker; that is, the actual amount of work required or ex- 
pected to be done in a specified period of time. In practice it must 
be expressed in terms of expected units of output per hour or per 
day, or in terms of machines to be operated at some standard rate 
of efficiency. 

2. Work assignments should be based upon and measured by 
the actual amount of work required in their performance. No as 
signment should be such that a normal employee cannot handle it 
day after day and year after year without impairment of his health 
and energy. 

3. Work assignments should be so regulated as eventually to 
remove this subject from the field of competition; mills should not 
be driven to seek removal of competitive disadvantage through any 
course which jeopardizes the well-being of their employees. 

4. No barrier should be raised against the introduction of new 
machinery, nor against the improvement of processes. Such progres 
sive steps, however, should be accompanied by measures which will 
minimize the hardships imposed upon the workers displaced. 


Since that time, the Conciliation Service of the U.S. Department 
of Labor has done considerable work in assisting management and 
labor to solve work assignment and incentive difficulties through 


surveys. 

Since Pearl Harbor, as different War Agencies have come into being, 
several have given close attention to wage incentive plans. The War 
Production Board has dealt with the subject because of its relation to 
increased production; the War Manpower Commission because of the 
need for manpower; and the War Labor Board because of its respons 
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bility for resolving disputes and for stabilizing wages. As Management 
and Labor Consultants of the Office of Production Management and the 
War Production Board worked on the problem of settling labor disputes, 
actual or potential, which threatened to interrupt war production, it 
became increasingly clear that questions relating to the amount of work 
which labor should accomplish and how much the laborer should 
receive in a day were at the bottom of most grievances. This condition 
prevails whether the payment is on the basis of day work or incentive. 

Hence during recent years much emphasis has been placed upon 
job evaluation and wage classification; the result has been a more logical 
payment of workers, graded by skill, responsibility, working conditions, 
and other characteristics. Government agencies, particularly the War 
Labor Board, are engaged in such grading and in stabilizing wages 
within plants and within areas by the use of arbitration and mediation. 

Going a step beyond this, however, many companies on a day work 
basis have set up methods of assigning different hourly rates to em- 
ployees within the same job class, depending on their record of produc- 
tion, quality, seniority, etc. Regardless of all attempts to regulate the 
wage structure, there seem to be chronic difficulties concerning questions 
of production if the latter are not definitely tied to wages. After workers 
are assured of regular known earnings, it becomes management’s func- 
tion to secure the maximum production which can reasonably be ex- 
pected. Such endeavors often result in allegations of aggressive speeding 
up, either by conveyor methods, or by individual goading. Yet, on the 
other hand—and particularly where management has not set up care- 
fully determined standards of production—there come into being rates 
of production, set up often spontaneously by groups of employees, which 
peg production at a point beyond which, in one way or another, the 
group makes it clear to individuals that it would be best not to go. A 
hangover from the depression era, such a practice nevertheless stems 
from the old belief that restricting production will result in job security. 

That the mere installation of a wage incentive plan is a sure cure 
for production restrictions should not, of course, be assumed. There are 
many dangers and pitfalls. The many months’ experience of the Labor 
Consultants and Management Consultants in the War Production Board 
has shown us, indeed, that with good leadership from management 
and close cooperation between management and labor, a day-work 
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method of payment will result in greater productivity than crudely and 
arbitrarily applied incentives. 

Never, furthermore, was the installation of incentives so difficult. 
Never was there such a relative scarcity of competent individuals to 
establish and maintain them. These are days of kaleidoscopic changes 
in specifications and of technological changes. Industrial engineers are 
at a premium and the burden of newly trained supervisors great. The 
determination of the proper number of machines for a worker to operate 
and of the amount of production he should accomplish per man-hour, is 
not something which can be safely guessed. Careful detailed study and 
a maximum of cooperation are necessary. Too often in the past, when 
the results of erroneously established standards have shown up in the 
possibility of earnings higher than anyone expected, managements have 
simply cut the rates, sometimes again and again. As a result, labor has 
become more and more suspicious, and, in many cases, firmly set against 
all incentives. 

Today, to be sure, we find almost no managements who are not 
willing to guarantee tasks or rates of production per man-hour against 
change unless there is a change in materials, method, or equipment. 
However, when for one reason or another some rates in a shop are set 
so that workers can earn two, three, or four dollars an hour where it was 
agreed that one dollar an hour was the proper pay for a reasonable day’s 
work, there is clearly trouble ahead. Harmony is not likely to exist in a 
shop where some are earning one dollar an hour and others on equiva- 
lent jobs twice as much. The natural and usual result is that production 
is pegged at some point which is felt reasonable, somewhat over the one 
dollar. Though such pegging is often participated in by some super- 
visory person who has been in error, just as often management never 
learns how much could readily be turned out. 

Since this condition is unfortunately widely prevalent, there is no 
danger of exaggerating its importance. It is wrong and should be cured. 
Yet management can cure such a condition only by the use of great 
care and experience in the first place. Once a rate is set, management 
must accept it with its corresponding cost. If management alters the 
rate, then immediately it loses the workers’ confidence and cooperation. 
In peace times such a situation is bad enough. In wartime, when every 
ounce of production and manpower is essential, its correction is a must. 

Correction is, moreover, possible. There are records of situations 
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where union leadership has been broad enough so that these circum- 
stances have been talked out with management and mutual adjustment 
made. Often workers dislike to see the savings due to the corrections of 
such errors go into increased. profit. One possible means of meeting this 
objection is to set up a temporary fund for a specified purpose into which 
the savings may go. Inasmuch as in most cases negotiations of this sort 
are not easy for labor and management to work out alone, the War 
Production Board Management and Labor Consultants can often be 
most helpful. 

One answer to the question is the labor-management committee. 
Realizing the great need of bringing labor and management into a 
a greater degree of cooperative effort, Donald Nelson initiated the War 
Production Drive in the spring of 1942. Here, on an entirely voluntary 
and local basis, managements and labor groups were urged to select 
their respective members for joint labor-management committees whose 
function it was to get into as close agreement with each other as possible 
in the consideration of all means of increasing production. No preroga- 
tives of management were to be usurped. No rights of collective bar- 
gaining were to be interfered with. There are now over 2300 such com- 
mittees, considering such things as absenteeism, transportation, defer- 
ment, saving of scrap, and safety. Sub-committees have been formed to 
consider suggestions for proposed changes in methods of manufacture 
and for increasing production in general. 

The consideration of wages and work assignment or incentives 
come ordinarily, of course, under the category of collective bargaining; 
still, the formation of labor-management committees to consider plant 
eficiency inevitably results in bringing up these very subjects, which are 
then referred back to the collective bargaining agencies. Thus labor- 
management committees have in themselves provided a sort of general 
incentive which has led to a consideration of the deeper and more diff- 
cult features involved in the relationship between money and effort. 

It has often happened, indeed, that as labor and management con- 
sultants of the War Production Board have worked in the field in the 
attempt to increase production by bettering the understanding and rela- 
tionship between management and labor, many instances have been 
found where both parties were desirous of going ahead with a wage in- 
centive plan. Especially has this been true since the issuance of the 
various executive orders and regulations on wage stabilization. The con- 
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sultants bring no definite or specific plans or rules—merely advice. The 
prime object is to obtain real agreement in principle. The War Produe- 
tion Board’s aim has been to assist managements and unions by present. 
ing to them experiences obtained in other situations. 

Since incentive plans affect wages, War Labor Board approval is 
necessary. Through July 1943 War Production Board management con- 
sultants have helped regional War Labor Board offices on over three 
hundred incentive cases, evaluating them as to the effect on production, 
costs, and wages. This collaboration has proved satisfactory; the War 
Production Board looks at incentives primarily from an engineering 
and production point of view, and the War Labor Board primarily from 
the point of view of wage stabilization and inflation. Like the War Pro- 
duction Board, the War Labor Board does not demand any fixed rules 
as to the relationship between wages and production. Its two chief 
criteria are these: 


1. The plan must have the agreement of management and its 
collective bargaining agency, where there is one. 

2. In accordance with the President’s “hold-the-line” order, 
there must be no appreciable increase in unit labor cost. 


Once a good incentive plan has been worked out, surprising results 
may appear. The possible effect of a good incentive plan can be illus 
trated by goo workers of an aircraft control bearings plant, which 
showed a 28°% increase in production for one week in June on incentive 
work, compared to a week in May when not on an incentive plan. The 
incentive in that particular case made use of a series of individual rates 
set up after time studies of the various operations. 

In another plant which makes grinding wheels, an all-over in- 
centive bonus increased production 39% during the first month of opera- 
tion. In another WLB region in the Middle West an incentive in a large 
machine tool plant increased production 64°. An incentive for a plant 
of 150 workers making wood cargo bodies for ordnance shipments in- 
creased production 74°/ during a three months’ period. In still another 
region, in an electrical parts company, production was increased from 
6500 to 8500 units or 30.8% in two weeks when an incentive plan was 
put into effect. 

An interesting case of labor and management cooperation in the 
working out of a revision and extension of an existing wage incentive 
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plan occurred at two western New York steel mills owned by a large 
corporation. Local plant and union officials with the help of WPB 
Management and Labor Consultants worked out solutions which have 
increased production 9% at one plant and 39% at another on the basis 
of pounds per man-hour for the month of June over May 1943. 

All this is the result of incentive plans accurately conceived and 
skillfully carried out. In many instances, on the contrary, there have been 
obvious attempts simply to raise wages through the instrumentality of a 
socalled wage incentive plan. There have been other instances of seem- 
ingly frantic attempts to get increased production with little basic 
knowledge of the subject of incentives. In many such instances the WPB 
consultants have been able to meet with the parties and gain agreement 
toa plan which would be satisfactory. 

There has been no agreement among the various government 
agencies as to an arbitrary plan to be adopted or not to be adopted by 
industry. There has been no official set of rules laid down which must 
be carried out. 

The writer, however, after a number of years’ experience in dealing 
with these matters (and speaking as a private citizen) believes the 
following principles are essential to a sound incentive plan: 

1. A wage incentive plan releases forces acting on two of the most 
potent factors in labor relations, wages and effort expended. In establish- 
ing such a plan, therefore, all available scientific and engineering ability 
should be used, combined with a sympathetic attitude toward the 
human relations involved. 

2. A wage incentive plan may be a dynamic and constructive force 
for increased production, or it may be a means of disrupting labor re- 
lations and actually lowering production. Management should realize, 
then, that incentive plans must have the continued attention of top 
executives. 

3. If a company’s employees are represented by a recognized union, 
their representatives should be fully and continually informed regarding 
the methods and procedures used and the objectives to be accomplished. 
Management and the bargaining agency should be in real agreement 
as to the adoption or modification of the plan. 

4. The plan should be sufficiently simple to be thoroughly under- 
stood by those to whom it is applied. Though over-simplification may 
involve injustices, attempts to meet every exigency tends to over-compli- 
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cate. Workers should understand the effect of their own efforts on their 
earnings. 

5. The plan should provide for the changing of production standards 
whenever changes in methods, material, equipment, or other controll 
conditions are made in the operations represented by the standards, Ip 
order to avoid misunderstandings, the nature of such changes should be 
made clear to the union, which should have the opportunity to appeal 
through the grievance machinery. 

6. The practice of setting a temporary standard in new plants or on 
new operations (because of the desire of both management and labor to 
have incentive work before the permanent standard can be set) should 
be kept at a minimum. It should in any event be clear to all that the 
standards are temporary, for a reasonably short period only. 

7. Except for such changes as described in (5) and for temporary 
rates (6), production standards once established should not be altered 
except by mutual agreement between the company and the representa 
tives of its employees. When these representatives have sufficient con- 
fidence in the management to offer the correction of errors made by 
management in setting rates, and when they can convince the employees 
of the wisdom of this step in the interest of unrestricted production, then 
advanced labor relations will have been achieved. Conversely, manage- 
ment should be willing to correct rates which are too severe. 


8. Under ordinary circumstances, management should guarantee | 


that the employees’ basic hourly rates which existed prior to the plan 
should become guaranteed rates of pay under the plan. 

g. The plan should definitely increase production as well as wages. 

10. There should be no appreciable increase in the unit labor cost of 
operations performed by the workers to whom a plan is applied. 

11. Production standards, where practicable, should be developed 
from detailed time studies. Clear and definite standards eliminate future 
difficulty and misunderstanding. 

12. In general, the production standard should be established by 
management as the amount of work performed per unit of time bya 
normal, qualified operator under normal conditions. 

13. When production standards are properly set as outlined in (11) 
and (12), good practice has demonstrated the desirability of adopting 
an incentive payment in which earnings above the established standard 
are in direct proportion to the increased production; that is, a 10°% i 
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crease in production over standard should call for 10% increased pay 
over the base rate. This statement should not, however, be universally 
applied. Often in order to increase immediately critical production, 
managements and unions have agreed to use crudely estimated stand- 
ards before production has been reasonably stabilized. If, in all such 
cases, payment above low standards were paid in direct proportion to 
increase in production and not really accompanied by increases in effort, 
instances of doubled and trebled earnings would arise to plague both 
labor and managements. Actual inflated increases would disturb intra- 
plant and intra-community wage levels. Potential increases might be 
even more serious, on account of the tendency toward restricted produc- 
tion which would prevail. In order to guard against such a condition 
and still provide an incentive, managements and unions have often by 
agreement adopted a plan in which the reward of increased production 
is shared jointly. 

14. In ordinary times and without the war motive it is generally con- 
ceded that incentives applied to individuals and small groups are more 
responsive than those applied to large groups. When a plant is divided 
into a number of large groups on incentives, it often happens that there 
is such unevenness between group payments that feelings of injustice 
creep in, and plant transfers are difficult to effect. This, of course, is not 
true of plant-wide incentives. 

15. It is often felt desirable to include indirect workers in the in- 
centive plan even when the measurement of their production is imprac- 
ticable. If this is done and they are paid a bonus commensurate with the 
production of measured employees, the indirect man-hours should in 
some way be correlated to some measurable unit such as total production 
or direct employee hours, so that indirect labor overhead costs may be 
kept under control. 

16. Today we need immediate increase in war production. There are 
plants where it is impracticable from the point of view of time to wait 
for scientifically established individual standards. In many such cases, 
incentives for the whole plant may be devised which will prove effective 
during the war. Though in peace-time the dilution of the individual’s 
eflort might be too great, today it is essential to put every effort back of 
plant teamwork. There are clear indications that with enthusiastic sup- 
port of management and labor, standards for an entire plant may be set, 
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based on total production per man-hour, and incentives paid to all em. 
ployees as a proper reward for the extra effort and accomplishmen 
* * * * * 

The installation of an incentive plan entails acceptance by manage. 
ment of the responsibility for keeping the plan up to date. And this 
involves hard work. An incentive plan either poor in itself or poorly ad. 
ministered will cause many new unfavorable conditions; a sound plan, 
on the other hand, through increased productivity of our industrial 
tem and through increased utilization of labor will benefit labor, map. 





agement, and the nation. No management now engaged in war produc 
tion to which an incentive program could properly be applied, should| 
be discouraged by technical or apparent practical difficulties from con. 
sidering such a program. The benefits of a sound incentive plan more | 


than repay the difficulties of its installation. | 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 
SPEED PRODUCTION 


By W. ELLISON CHALMERS AND HERMAN WOLF 


LaBOR-MANAGEMENT Committees are a new de- 
parture—a departure stimulated by the pres- 
sure for fullest efficiency in the war produc- 
tion effort. Workers are being urged to take 
an interest in matters which, formerly, were 
not considered their responsibility. How make 
the plant efficient? Why not get the workers’ 
view? 

Some say that labor-management commit- 


this issue, denies that charge. Others point 
out that the work of the committees may be 
the means whereby workers will realize a 
fuller dignity and a greater sense of equity. 
That has yet to be denied. 

W. Ellison Chalmers is Chief of Staff of the 
War Production Drive of the WPB, under the 
auspices of which work on labor-management 
committees has been conducted. Mr. Wolf, 





author of Labor Defends America, is head of 
the Drive’s information work. 


tees are usurping the prerogatives of manage- 
ment. Mr. Eric Johnston of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, on another page of 


Tm War Propuction Drive has but one objective—to increase and 
improve production in order to win the war more quickly. 

How? Through the simple method of having workers and em- 
ployers sit down around the table in Labor-Management Committees 
jointly to plan for the most efficient production of the materiel needed 
to speed the victory which they both desire. 

But such a simple idea has frequently been misunderstood. Perhaps 
this is not surprising, because it represents a major development in indus- 
trial relationships in the highly dynamic war period. Labor-Management 
Committees as a whole, moreover, have improved morale and increased 
production. While many committees have failed, the success stories 
from hundreds of others are overwhelming. 

Yet the misunderstandings continue in some quarters. Some people 
loudly proclaim that Labor-Management Committees are a threat to 
free enterprise, or that they are a company union scheme, or a plan to 
take over industrial management, or a new form of the hated Bedaux 
speedup system, or labor’s new-fangled grievance machinery, or in- 
dustry’s efficiency plot for securing more war profits, or the real or the 
fake solution to the “labor problem.” 

By October, 1943, a year and a half after the War Production Board 
first called for their establishment, committees had been set up in more 
than 2600 plants employing nearly 6,000,000 war workers. With plant 
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expansion completed and shortages of materials and manpower at hand, 
there appears but one way to secure the 30 per cent increase in war pro. 
duction still needed: through better utilization of existing plants, ma. 
terials and manpower. This job, Labor-Management Committees have 
proved they can do. In one instance in a Buffalo plant the Army 
needed a 25 per cent increase in gun production. No new employees 
could be found—but a ten-point program put into effect upon recom. 
mendation of the Labor-Management Committee enabled the plant to 
meet the schedule. 

In order to secure unanimous cooperation to extend the labor. 
management concept, the heads of the War Production Board and the 
respective presidents of the American Federation of Labor, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and U.S. Chamber of Commerce, jointly signed and issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The Labor-Management Committee Program now being pro 
moted by the War Production Drive Division of WPB, under the 
direction of Mr. T. K. Quinn and endorsed by us, is designed to 
increase war production. 

It is not a plan to promote company unions. It is not a device 
to increase the power or position of any union. It does not interfere 
with any bargaining machinery or undertake its functions. It is not 
designed to conform to any scheme that contemplates a measure of 
control of management by labor or labor by management. It does 
not put management in labor or labor in management. It is nota 
labor plan or a management plan. 

It is the War Production Drive Plan to increase production by 
increasing efficiency through greater management and labor co 
operation. 


Establishment of a Labor-Management Committee is a voluntary 
affair—so voluntary, in fact, that although our Government officially 
urges them as a needed wartime measure, they were still being debated 
on a nationwide radio forum in the late summer of 1943. 

Out of our experience of eighteen months, a few basic principles 
have emerged. First is this voluntary aspect of the War Production 
Drive. It must be voluntary because the heart of the Drive is the si 
cerity and determination of both labor and management to work to 
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gether. You can’t impose such an attitude by government fiat. That, 
however, does not mean that the government is a disinterested bystander. 
Nor does it mean that the government accepts a mere formal gesture of 
committee formation as the real thing. It looks to labor and manage- 
ment for sincere participation in the formation, and even more in the 
efiective development of committee work as a patriotic duty. This in- 
volves the greatest possible patience, skill, and ingenuity in finding ways 
towork more and more closely on the common job. 

There is another aspect to the voluntary character of the Drive. 
Through War Production Drive Headquarters, established in the WPB, 
the government is prepared to service and assist both management and 
labor and their joint committees. In outlining the basic principles of the 
Drive, we are providing a common meeting ground for both groups. 
In making labor relations experts available through our own office and 
the WPB’s Office of Labor Production and the Management Con- 
sultant Division, we are assisting management and labor to overcome 
both hesitancies and frictions. In regular contacts between Headquarters 
and the committees, both in the field and through our weekly Lador- 
Management News, we attempt to help them meet difficult problems. 
By providing them with guides and plans, we seek to stimulate the 
expansion of their programs. By a constant flow of educational ma- 
terials, we are providing them with material they can use in the plants 
to enlist all workers behind the Drive. 

The second Drive principle is that it must be participated in by the 
true leaders of management and labor. For management, this means 
that on the top committee must be men who have the authority to deal 
directly with each problem that comes before it. And on each subcom- 
mittee must be the responsible company officials for those respective 
functions. For labor, it means that in a plant where a union is recog- 
nized, the union shall name the workers’ representatives on the com- 
mittee. These shall be leaders of the men prepared to put their capacities 
behind the cooperative effort. It means that the union shall assure to 
those leaders continuous support and contact with the rank and file of 
workers. It means also that international unions shall lend their efforts 
towards supporting and assisting the local union in the cooperative 
program. Where there is no recognized union, labor representatives shall 
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be chosen by the workers, have their support, and be free from company 
domination. 

In defining the scope of committee activities, the third principle js 
that the committees are expected to keep clear of collective bargaining 
matters. Committees are not to consider wages, hours, working cond}. 
tions, or grievances. If, in attempting to solve production problems, such 
subjects must be discussed by the Labor-Management Committee, their 
relation to production should be developed and then referred to the 
regular collective bargaining machinery for action. 

The final principle is that the joint committee is expected to con 
sider every problem that represents a limitation on all-out production 
in the plant. The committee’s scope is just as wide as the possibilities of 
joint consideration and action on key problems. Thus, the first job of 
each committee is an analysis of all the problems facing the plant. From 
such a survey should come a common understanding of those problems 
on which it is most important for the committee to work. Note that 
this means there is no single pattern of activities for all effective com. 
mittees. In plant A, absenteeism may be a problem; if so, it should be 
a real part of the committee program. In plant B, there may be no ab 
senteeism, but a real job to be done on conservation or on scrap. And % 
on. But it is also important to note that this approach requires full and 
frank discussion by management of just what are its chief production 
problems. An honest statement of and sincere analysis of the facts as 
understood by both management and labor is the sine qua non of an 
effective committee program. 

With these four basic principles go the three main objectives which 
are being accomplished by Labor-Management Committees. In the first 
place, they are improving production. Thousands of instances are rt 
corded in our files of production increases which have resulted from 
committee recommendations and from workers’ suggestions, brought 
forth in response to the joint L-M program. 

The Drive has done more than “expand” production. It has also 
improved quality, cut down waste, reduced the use of critical materials, 
and salvaged scrap. It is particularly important to note these production 
accomplishments, for they demonstrate that a production committe 
has a job to do even when schedule changes or material shortages forct 
a downward revision of output. 

In the second place, the successful joint committees are making 
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record of improved industrial relations. As the labor representatives dis- 
cuss with management the production problems of the plant, they learn 
of the sincerity and skill of management and especially of its problems 
and the difficulties which it must overcome. It has been said by one of 
our labor friends that these committees provide a most realistic form of 
workers’ education. And, while labor leaders and workers generally get 
abetter understanding of management and its point of view, employers 
discover in the sincere efforts of labor leaders and workers to increase 
production, the kind of common interest about which so much has been 
aid and written—and so little done. Management also gains an appre- 
ciation of what workers can and will contribute to war production when 
their thoughts and energies are truly unleashed. Plant executives can 
also make their own plans to enlist the greatest support and cooperation 
from their employees. 

In the third place, the joint committees are building worker morale. 
This is a much-abused word. We are in constant danger of assuming 
that bad morale means workers are not patriotic and that the cure is 
elaborate exhortation to their patriotism. Nothing is further from the 
truth. Joint committees that have been most successful in improving 
morale have done a minimum of exhortation and have depended pri- 
marily on the solution of problems and the feeling of participation that 
workers and their leaders have shared. 


II 


“Starting a Labor-Management Committee is a lot like taking a cold 
shower before breakfast; it is hard to get into, but it feels fine after- 
wards.” 

Thus does the Engineering and Mining Journal, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, characterize this industrial experiment after a survey of 
thirty-nine mining companies, where most committees have “proved 
their worth, when properly set up.” 

“You get out of a committee just about what you put into it,” says 
the magazine, which recommends a prescription of tact, sincerity, and 
hard work. 

Who first took one of these “showers” we don’t know. The honor is 
generally accredited to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which in the 
carly twenties inaugurated the plan with some success in cooperation 
with the railroad unions. Many other instances of joint cooperation to 
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improve shop efficiency outside the regular accepted matters of col. 
lective bargaining developed before the war in steel, printing, clothing 
and other industries. When the WPB labor-management program wa 
first announced, it was confused with the CIO industrial council plan— 
a misconception which the latter’s author, Philip Murray, would be the 
first to disclaim. 

Once you have jumped into the Labor-Management Committee 
shower, what makes it feel fine? A survey of activities conducted by 
1000 committees shows that: 


945 committees work on publicity and education campaigns, 
g20 conduct suggestion systems, 

863 plan material conservation programs, 

862 work out safety campaigns, 

849 solve transportation problems, 

819 combat absenteeism, 

734 tackle production problems, and 

722 improve the care of tools and equipment. 


About half of the committees take part in training programs, and 
38 per cent conduct nutrition and health operations. Other committee 
activities include War Bond, Red Cross, and War Fund drives, blood 
donations, plant protection, recreation, and plant housekeeping. 

Typical of the educational and publicity programs conducted by 
L-M Committees is the Anaconda Copper Mining Company joint effort 
at Butte, Montana, centered round an attractive fortnightly educational 
journal, The Copper Commando. This journal—whose policies are set 
by a committee consisting of company officials and representatives of 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, CIO, and of a series of AFL craft 
organizations—carries news, educational and inspirational material on 
the production effort. Closely allied with it are classes, conducted on an 
informal basis, in miners’ homes and at the editorial offices of the newly 
launched paper, an innovation in the field of industrial literature. Un- 
like many company house organs, it is completely impartial. Through 
out the nation, as a result of the impetus of the Production Drive, some 
eighty or ninety joint labor-management journals have been established 
in key war plants. 

One of the nation’s best examples of joint suggestion systems, serv- 
ing to unleash the energy and ingenuity of workers on the production 
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line, is the program at the Packard Motor Car Co. in Detroit, Mich., 
where a genuinely cooperative effort by the management and the United 
Auto Workers, CIO, has served to bring in a monthly quota of some 
1500 suggestions. The majority of these ideas deal with production 
short-cuts, and a surprisingly large percentage have been put into opera- 
tion, with successful results. By this midsummer, after a year’s experience 
with the joint system, the committee had received 19,398 ideas from 
workers, of which 9,929 were designed to solve production difficulties. 
Of these, 2,610 were adopted and used. One of the chief reasons for the 
success Of this joint committee is that six persons—three supervisory 
and three labor—are employed full-time on committee work. 

One of the most troublesome problems which hitherto had defied 
solution was the matter of conserving materials. This problem, as the 
annual report of the Committee at Star Electric Corporation of Bloom- 
field, N.J., points out, depends for any sort of solution on complete 
cooperation and understanding between labor and management. With 
a joint approach, however, workers take willingly to training in methods 
of conserving materials and provide valuable suggestions for saving 
scrap for further use, declares the committee, which consists of man- 
agement officials and representatives of the United Electrical Workers, 
CIO. Similarly, at Hagerstown, Md., the Fairchild Aircraft Corporation 
found that a joint program conducted by the management and the CIO 
Auto Workers, brought in a revenue of $12,000 monthly in scrap from 
the suggestions of one worker alone. This man was a veteran of the 
first World War who had been hired to sweep up the floors and who 
resented the waste of metal dust which he figured he might be able to 
salvage by devices he fabricated of old cans and discarded tubing. 

Through the Production Drive, an old theory that a joint approach 
was a basic requisite for a successful safety program was put into prac- 
tice and proved itself over and over again—with a startling cut in the 
frequency of accidents in such hazardous occupations as shipbuilding, to 
take but one instance. Thus, as a result of a joint safety program con- 
ducted by the management of New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
in Camden, N.J., and the Marine and Shipbuilders’ Union, CIO, the 
accident toll of the giant shipyard dropped to half the average for the 
nation’s privately owned shipyards for the first six months of this year. 

In the same way, hundreds of plants discovered that a cooperative 
effort with labor helped to solve such knotty problems as transporta- 
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tion difficulties. At the busy war plant of the A. O. Smith Corp. (AFL) 
in Milwaukee, Wis., for instance, the joint committee made a work. 
manlike survey of workers’ homes in their relation to the plant and 
to facilities for reaching work. Then it went to work to promote car. 
sharing, and to obtain trolley and bus facilities from the City Fathers, 

Faced with the problems of absenteeism and turnover, many a 
plant like the Symington-Gould Corporation of Buffalo, N.Y., has found 
a genuine labor-management effort the perfect solution. At this iron 
foundry, which was losing employees to newer war plants in the 
area, and which in addition had a problem of absenteeism, a cooperative 
program in which the United Steelworkers, CIO, plays a leading role, 
served to cut the rate of both-absences and separations to an irreducible 
minimum. A motion picture helped in the drive. Morale of the Syming. 
ton-Gould workers has reached record heights, the management reports, 
as a direct product of the Committee’s program. 

Similarly, a recent press release of the RCA Victor Division of the 
Radio Corporation of America at Camden, N.J., credited the union shop 
stewards, foremen, and the Committee with working out measures en- 
abling 54 ships to sail on time from 17 different American ports with 
vital radio equipment. The news, later verified by the Navy Department, 
concerned secret parts which were produced in record time by dint of 
intensive training for girl workers who were formed into a special 
“graveyard shift” for the rush assignment. 

Characteristic of the Labor-Management Committee by-products 
has been an increasing awareness among workers of the necessity for 
saving tools and caring for equipment. Many companies have totaled 
up results of such programs and discovered savings of thousands of dol- 
lars in tools, not to mention the protection of irreplaceable tools. Among 
these companies, a group have issued special literature, prepared by 
their L-M Committees, on proper ways to use tools; an example is the 
excellent booklet prepared by the committee at the Plomb Tool Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, Cal., with AFL and Machinists’ Union repre- 
sentation. 


III 


The most exciting part of Labor-Management Committee oper 
tions for committee members and for us at Headquarters is the realiza 
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tion that through this democratic process within industry, war-winning 
ideas are coming direct from the men and women on the job. 

Public opinion within the factory is a vital force, one which is being 
channeled into constructive lines through joint production committees. 
The worker at the machine who wants to make a maximum contribu- 
tion to the war effort is given an opportunity to express himself, to con- 
tribute his ideas for improving production practices. 

What does a committee do to secure the confidence and all-out 
backing of workers in the plant? 

Too often committees have attempted to put on a publicity cam- 

a “hoopla show,” if you please—with unfortunate results. 

Successful committee publicity or educational programs are car- 
ried through in terms of the individual worker and his family. Such 
programs stem from the joint committee; they are part of the issues and 
programs on which the committee is really working, and which require 
action, not merely words, for their solution. 

A part of this job is to bring home to the worker the urgent sig- 
nificance of his job for the war. Not to make him patriotic; that is un- 
necessary. But to make him see and feel what his work means to the boys 
atthe front; to let him realize that progress in the war does depend upon 
him. 

Thus, the educational program is built on the factory’s “facts of 
life.” It uses posters, streamers, pamphlets, leaflets, loudspeaker systems, 
transcriptions, movies, plant publications, bulletin boards, and other 
publicity media. In content, these releases are related to the actions of 
the joint committee. Through actual production of some of these pub- 
licity materials, and through general program recommendations, Drive 
Headquarters assists committees in this work. 

Recently, Drive Headquarters asked committees to send in posters 
prepared under their direction for a national exhibit. To our amaze- 
ment, more than 3,000 posters were received, of all sizes, shapes, and 
colors, ranging from the most professional to the most amateur, and 
prepared by every known kind of printing process. The ideas for these 
posters, and often the actual art, came directly from the workers them- 
slves. This response proved conclusively that although committees 
might need outside stimulation in preparing informational materials, 
they could do a more effective job than we in Washington. Their leaf- 
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lets, bulletins, posters, and other materials stress their own individug 
problems and localize the issues. 

The Labor-Management News came into existence in order ty 
stimulate new committees and to provide a means whereby we coul 


plow-back the success stories of a few committees to all committees. This} 


weekly paper is a campaign organ, newsletter, press release, clipsheet 
and government publication rolled into one. In policy, it must satisfy 
management and labor alike and not compete with the regular press 
In content, it must carry the stories of committee activities, achieving 
a balance between industries, regions, large and small companies, and 
union and non-union plants. 

Sample copies of The Labor-Management News are available o 
request. Its chief circulation is a minimum of ten copies to each com 
mittee, for distribution to committee members. Additional copies go to 


chambers of commerce, employers, labor unions, government officials} 


publicity and advertising executives, house organs, and the daily, trade,} 
and labor press. 

Every two weeks a special pin-up edition of the News is distributed 
to the committees for posting on bulletin boards, thus giving Head 
quarters a quick method of bringing the workers close to the war front 
while the war news is “hot.” The first “pin-up” on invasion reached 
workers the very week our troops made their assault on Italy, and the 
second one stressing the long war ahead to reach our ultimate goals of 
Berlin and Tokyo, was in the plants when our soldiers were fighting 
stubborn Nazi resistance in central Italy. 

Hundreds of Labor-Management Committees are speeding wat 
production today, with their basic principles defined, the scope of their | 
activities outlined, and supported by sound informational programs. On | 
the homefront, they are helping to achieve victory. When the wars) 
finally won, they and the workers they represent, can look our returning 
sailors and soldiers in the eye, proud of the job they did, secure in the 
knowledge that they helped make democracy function a little better 
and built a firmer foundation for postwar labor relations, even under | 
the stress of war. 
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| By WILLIAM S. JACK 


A recENT article in Harper's bore the title, 
“Jack & Heintz—Factory or Free-for-all?” That 
title is in itself significant. Many have won- 
dered about the reason and rhyme behind 
Jack & Heintz labor policy. Is it a policy? What 
guides it? 


In the pages which follow, William Saunders 


JACK & HEINTZ: BLUEPRINT 
FOR LABOR RELATIONS 


his company's labor policy is based. The 
author needs little introduction. Erstwhile 
Business Agent of a labor union, he is now 
President of a corporation which, while setting 
new production records in the manufacture of 
war goods, is also providing food for thought 
to students of labor-management relations. 
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Jack outlines the basic principles upon which 


Ar THE REQUEST of the editors of THE Pustic Oprnion QuarTeErcy, | 
shall attempt to set down in this paper an exposition of what I conceive 
to be the reasons for good production at the plants of Jack & Heintz, Inc. 

In our current organization I have not only been able to carry out 
management ideas which have worked successfully for me since 1917, 
but also some ideas which I could never work out previously. (The re- 
sults have already been beyond my dreams.) In this organization I have 
at last a team-mate, Ralph Heintz, who has also worked with his hands, 
and who is as much interested in the men and women who actually pro- 
duce the goods as I am myself. 

What has been done in the past has been efficient and attractive to 
labor. It therefore seems reasonable to expect that similar attention to 
working conditions, when peace comes again, will prove efficient and 
profitable, as well as humanitarian. When peace comes, American in- 
dustry will probably have to compete in the world markets with the 
products of cheap foreign labor. I believe we can do this successfully by 
increasing the efficiency of our factories through greater cooperation 
between labor and management—or greater teamwork, if you prefer 
that term. It is obvious that Americans cannot—and should not be ex- 
pected to—work for wages as low as abroad. The only alternative is 
greater productivity on the part of the American working man. This 
can be attained in part by improving machines, but the best machines 
are limited by the performance of the operator—not merely his skill, but 
also his “will to do.” 

Those readers familiar with the management of some types of sales 
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organizations will more readily understand the following if they remem. 
ber the genuine concern of the sales manager for the well being of 
his producing salesmen. Some of the same fundamental elements 
which result in greater production of sales, also result in greater pro. 
duction of machined parts in the shop. You seek to bolster the self. 
respect and initiative of the salesman, and to sell him on the organiza. 
tion. We seek to do the same thing to the man in the shop. If you treat 
the salesman like a schoolboy, he will act like a schoolboy, but if you 
treat him like a man, he will struggle to live up to your good opinion 
of him. The same applies to the man in the shop. (In our case some of 
our men have been salesmen before they joined Jack & Heintz, but the 
older machinists are no different.) 

The techniques of plant layout, and machine design and opera. 
tion are familiar to American industry, but these are useless without 





manpower. To get production today, the element most needed is co 
operation of labor and management. 


I, FEELING OF PERSONAL IMPORTANCE 


The most important single factor in labor-management cooperation 
is the sincere recognition by the management of the importance of the 
individual man, and administration such that the individual man knows 
he is regarded as important. 

All of us like to feel that we are doing something worth while in 
an enterprise that is worth while, whether it is working for a living or 
holding a place on a winning baseball team. (Incidentally that worth- | 
while angle explains why the very men who got their living from such 
WPA jobs as raking leaves were disgruntled; they felt that they were 
doing something which served little useful purpose, and that they were 
not earning the money. In the words of the well-known slogan, free 





and independent Americans want “not charity but a chance.”) 





Dictatorships regard the individual as the creature of the state, to 
be given mass treatment for the benefit of the clique in power. The 
American Way recognizes the importance of the individual, and permits 
him the freedom to do things in his own way. 

We realize that the application of the basic idea will vary with the 
individual organization (that also being the American Way), and tha 
governmental regulations may currently restrict what other companits 
may be able to do with respect to new policies in labor relations, but 
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there is nothing to prevent any concern from adopting the basic idea, 


which is as old—and as little used—as the Golden Rule. 

The basic idea is this. | remember how I wanted to be treated when 
[ was on a machine, and I try to treat the people in our business the same 
way. That is the basis of our cooperation between Labor and Manage- 
ment. 

Consider how you or any other person feels upon entering the 
Jahco organization. First of all, you find that you are not an employee, 
but an Associate. There is no time clock to punch. The place is clean 
throughout, and well lighted. You are readily accepted by the people in 
the department where you start to work, and are given all the help you 
need. You find that everyone goes by his first name, even the foreman, 
the superintendent, and the president. The foreman isn’t any Simon 
Legree driving you with the whip of piece-work; he actually tries to 
help you along. There aren’t any “brass hats.” You ask your neighbor 
who is that man talking affably to a machine hand in the next isle, and 
discover he is one of the top men in the organization. You note that 
everyone smokes at work when he pleases; you do not have to sneak 
out to the toilet for a smoke. You observe a coffee urn nearby and learn 
that everyone is free to help himself to coffee at any time. 

Comes lunch time and you file into the cafeteria and receive a tasty, 
hot meal, without charge. 

About three or four o’clock you begin to feel a little tired, perhaps, 
and you are grateful for the music. Ever since seven o'clock it has been 
coming over the public address system, at 15 minute intervals, but now 


| the selections are livelier—marches, polkas, etc. 


Presently the man at the next machine leaves for his appointment 
with the Jahco dentist, to have x-rays taken of his teeth. 

Over a cup of coffee you learn that a man from the next machine 
line has an irritation starting in his throat and the foreman has excused 
him to go to the plant dispensary for a check-up by the registered nurse 
in charge there. 

If you react like most people, you will feel by this time that the 
Jahco organization is a good place to work, and you will decide to do 
your best to qualify during your thirty-day probationary period so you 
can continue to work here. 

After thirty days, the union committeeman comes around and in- 
vites you to join (if you do not already have a membership in the AFL 
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International Association of Machinists from some other shop wher 
you worked). 

Presently comes the time for your plant to have a banquet. Yoy 
have never had such an experience. Banquets were for the top execy. 
tives, or the sales department, or maybe for the foremen; but a banquet 
for the machine hands, sweepers, oilers, etc., as well as for the “big boys’ 
is a novelty. You dress up in an informal manner befitting the occasion, 
and go to the downtown hotel ballroom where the affair is held. You see 
Bill Jack, Ralph Heintz, Russ Jack, and executives and supervisors from 
your own shop at the speakers’ table. You enjoy a good meal, hear music 
by the Jahco Melody Boys (all of whom work in the organization), 
and are entertained by singers, dancers, musicians, etc., from the organ. 
ization. You also hear how well you have done in the production for the 
past month and how much more must be done to meet the schedules for 
the next month. You enjoy yourself, you meet your friends, you feel your. 
self a part of an organization bending every effort to produce necessary 
war materiel, you feel satisfaction of achievement, and the determina 
tion not to let the gang down next month. 


Il. FAIRNESS 


Another factor in good labor-management relations is the feeling 
that fair treatment is given to the men by the management. The fear 
of losing prestige—or losing the job itself—lurks in the mind of the 
working man or woman. 

In the Jahco organization it is obvious to the Associates that every- 
one has a chance to improve his status, because every department has 
individuals who have worked up to the upper pay bracket of the job, or 
who have become set-up men, or foremen, or in some way have won 
recognition or promotion for their efforts. Whenever possible, we pro 
mote Jahco Associates; and if we must go outside, we prefer individual 


who have worked in shops, and who have personal experience with | 


adversity or humble living. 

Membership in the union also assures the Associate of fair treat- 
ment, since a union member who is dismissed may demand a hearing by 
the union committee, and it is well known that we undertake to carry 
out their recommendations in such cases. Hence, if an Associate feels 
that unfair discrimination on the part of a foreman, or anyone else, has 
entered into his dismissal, he demands a hearing. The union committet 
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is composed of men who work in the various departments of the shop 
and who have been elected to be committeemen by their fellow work- 
ers. They are inclined to be charitable to the weaknesses of their fellows, 
but they are hard to fool, and if the dismissal is for a good cause, they 
are likely to back it up. On the other hand, if there is reasonable doubt, 
they may recommend that the offender be given another chance, say 
by transfer to another plant, and we do so. I am happy to say that we do 
not have many such cases, but in a number of instances the offender has 
made good in another plant, when given another chance. 

The reader will note that operation of such a plant involves mutual 
confidence—management being confident that the union committee 
will judge fairly, and union members being confident that management 
will be square with them, will honestly undertake to carry out their 
recommendations. 

The individual knows that personal prejudices will not cost him 
his job, and that he has a chance to protest against what he believes to 
be discrimination. Knowledge that there is a means of protesting ef- 
fectively is in itself a factor in contentment. 

But the union committee is a formal method, and in such activities 
tends to function only when the matter has reached a serious stage. It is 
much better to avoid having grievances develop to the point where 
formal action becomes necessary. In a family, for example—even a large 
one—no committee is needed to settle grievances. Anyone with a com- 
plaint concerning the group “gets it off his chest.” 

In the Jahco organization I followed my old habit of going through 
the shops, greeting as many as possible by name, talking briefly about 
the work in hand, and being available for comments and complaints. 
Moreover, my office door is always open. As the organization grew, we 
installed a public address system. This not ohly made it possible to pro- 
vide music to relieve monotony, but also enabled me to talk from the 
microphone on my desk to every Associate on a shift in each plant and 
department. 

Then, to supplement my own personal contact I appointed “good 
will ambassadors,” told the Associates who these individuals were, and 
told them to regard these men the same as they would me, if I could be 
in the shop. These ambassadors spend all their time in the shops, walk- 
ing around, making friends, and listening to complaints, suggestions, 
etc. If an Associate has anything on his mind, personal troubles, a com- 
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plaint about anything in the shop, or whatever, he does not have to wait 
very long before one of these men happens along and listens readily, 
This provides a ready means for the Associate to get an answer to what 
ever is on his mind, and grievances do not fester for want of an outlet, 
Moreover, the knowledge that the means of reaching the ear of the 
management is always readily available is a factor in peace of mind and 
contentment. 

When a group of people are working together, there are always 
some who do things which the group frowns upon. Our people work 


twelve hours out of the twenty-four and spend some time going to and | 


from their homes, so that most of their waking hours are spent in the 
shop environment. If that is unpleasant, life is pretty dull and unsatisfac. 
tory; so we try to make it pleasant, informal, and free from iron dis 
cipline. Those who offend the group suffer “ribbing” at the hands of 


their Associates, but they will take from each other in good part severe | 


criticism which would be instantly resented if it came from anyone 
representing management. The Associates’ now-famous disciplinary 
“wolf call” for late comers, for anyone excused early, for boy-meets 


girl time wasters, and certain other offenders, is also a greeting to vis 


tors and a means of letting off steam for our high-spirited group of 
Americans. 

However, “ribbing” and the “wolf call” are sometimes felt by the 
Associates to be inadequate, and from time to time “kangaroo courts” 
spring up in various departments at lunch time to discipline fellow 
workers who have transgressed against the customs of the group. Thes 
are half fun, half earnest, but they may be too severe and they may 
develop into questionable practical jokes. Currently we are undertaking 
to formalize these kangaroo courts slightly, so that the Associates who 
want to operate them may avoid prejudice and horseplay, and dispense 
good-natured justice to those Associates haled before them. 


Another element in the worker’s confidence of fair treatment 5 | 


frankness of management. Over the loud speaker system I told all As 
sociates how much business we did during the last fiscal year ($23,300; 
000), how much our expenses, including payroll were ($15,500,000), 
how much profit we made before taxes ($7,800,000), how much profi 
we had left after taxes ($1,500,000), and what will be left if the r 
negotiators have their way ($156,000). 

Being engaged in war work, we have badge and pass identifications 
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for Associates, and a staff of guards. Our chief of the guard staff tells 
his men to be firm but courteous; and so well do they carry out his 
instructions that few, if any, Associates feel any resentment at the 
treatment they receive at the gates. On the contrary, our guard staff is 
highly regarded by most Associates, and a potential source of irritation 
becomes a factor in the Jahco spirit of good fellowship. 


III. REASONABLE PAY 


Since everyone must make a living, and everyone tries to have as 
good an income as possible, the return for the individual's effort is im- 
portant. It is not true, as has been charged, that we pay enormous in- 
comes. (Nor is it true that money will buy the kind of spirit we have in 
the Jahco organization; let those who think it will, try to buy that kind 
of spirit.) 

The fact is that our hourly rates are right in line with rates for the 
same work in other shops in the Cleveland and Detroit areas. Many a 
man has come to us at a lower hourly rate than he was getting elsewhere. 
Why? Because we do not have piecework or other systems of driving 
the workers, and we do permit them to work eighty hours a week, forty 
hours of it at time-and-a-half. The resultant pay check is bigger, and the 
worker knows that he buys food and clothing with cash, not with a 
theoretical rate-per-hour. He is willing to do more work to get it. 

The War Labor Board is quoted as saying that more pay is not in- 
flationary if more work is done. More work is done in our plants, or we 
could not afford to pay the overtime, any more than some other plants 
which saw to it that nobody worked more than forty hours (in the 
past, or forty-eight hours now). Their trouble is that their efficiency is 
too low to permit paying time-and-a-half. If enough more work is 
turned out, as it is in our case, time-and-a-half is no obstacle. 

Our men and women tend to move toward the top of the pay 
bracket for their respective jobs. This is because we strive to encourage 
individual initiative and self-improvement, and because the hourly rate 
of remuneration provides no penalty for increased production. (By con- 
trast, piecework rates have commonly been revised downward as the 
worker increased his production, so that the effect was to force him to 
do more work for the same money. Being a capitalist at heart, the worker 
resented this, and since he could not get more money, he did less work.) 
Still another reason for individual progress is that the individual gets 
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eighty hours of shop experience each week, instead of the forty hous 
which have been customary. 


IV. SECURITY 


It is now widely recognized that life insurance for the worker 
very desirable, and many companies have some plan in effect. At Jaheo 
the individual gets a $2500 Life Insurance policy, and health, industria 
compensation, accident, surgical, and hospital insurance for himself, 
well as hospital and surgical insurance for his dependents. This relieves 
him of several worries, and since we pay the entire cost, he is not bur 
dened or worried about paying for it. 

If any Associate needs money for reasonable purposes, he does not 
need to go to a loan shark because he can borrow from the Jahco Credit 
Union. This is an organization of the Associates duly operated unde 
charter, which provides a ready means of regular savings. We make it 
easier to save, by making regular payroll deductions for the Credit 
Union when the individual gives written authorization for us to dos. 
Deposits are more than $625,000. We also encourage the Credit Union 
by providing office space, etc., as is sometimes done in other companies 


V. FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


As already indicated above, we are interested in freeing the worker 
from as many fears as possible, since fear exerts a negative and paralyz- 
ing influence on his efforts. 

Fear of the boss is avoided by our democratic mode of operation, 
Fear of unjust dismissal is avoided by the union committee. Fear of 
discrimination is avoided by the medium of the goodwill ambassadors 
Fear of illness, either self or family, is relieved by insurance coverage. 
Fear of toothache is avoided by having a dental department availabk 
for emergency care. (This department also routinely takes full mouth 


x-rays in order to discover abscesses and other incipient disorders ané! 


thus avoid further troubles. In order to conform to the custom of the 
dental profession, the individual is referred to his own dentist for his 
treatment, but the x-rays make it possible for that dentist to do a better 
job without putting the Associate to further expense.) 

Fear of post-war layoff is covered by our repeated announcement 
over the public address system that we have made plans for post-wa 
operation, on a forty-hour basis, and have developed several products 
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the point where we could begin tooling up tomorrow if need be. Ob- 
viously circumstances will determine to some extent which products we 
push, when peace comes, but our plans are ready and we will proceed 
with them quickly, and as long as our financial resources permit us to 
do so. The program of renegotiation, unless changed, will limit very 
sharply our capacity to build up reserves for post-war operation, but we 
have already set aside for that purpose more than 98 per cent of what 
profit has been left to us. 

Having avoided fear as much as possible, we go further and try to 
replace it with confidence. This leads to a positive, constructive atti- 
tude throughout the organization. Just as in a crack sales organization 
the management guides rather than drives the salesman, so too in this 
organization we do not have occasion to drive, but rather to guide the 
enthusiasm of the individual members. (As with a good sales organiza- 
tion, when the Associates meet socially on their own time, their interest 
expresses itself by talking shop. Wives and friends comment on this 
enthusiasm. ) 

The management has no corner on brains, and moreover is not so 
nearly omniscient as to see all the possibilities for improving production. 
The confident, progressive attitude of the individual Associate results in 
thousands of minds watching for legitimate shortcuts in production, and 
ways to make two parts “grow” where there was only one before. 


VI. THE BAKER'S DOZEN 


The old-fashioned custom of the baker’s giving his customer 
thirteen to the dozen has much to recommend it. That thirteenth biscuit 
or roll was an extra, a “plus”—something which the customer had no 
right to expect but was nevertheless glad to get. It was a simple way for 
the baker to build good will, and in those simple days it was not re- 
garded as reprehensible price cutting. 

People are not so different today, and when management gives them 
something which they cannot reasonably expect, they are likely to be 
grateful. At least it is evidence of the management’s good will, since ob- 
viously a management which is out to gouge the working man is not 
going to give him anything which it is not compelled to do. 

The banquets are an example of a “plus” which no one could 
reasonably demand, so far as the Associate is concerned. From the 
management’s standpoint they provide the opportunity for the indi- 
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vidual to feel that he is part of a “crowd,” a “gang,” a “group,” a “club,” 
an “organization”—an opportunity to feel that he belongs, that he js 
part of something bigger and greater than himself, something to which 
he can give the loyalty which he is aching to place somewhere. The bap. 
quets furnish a medium whereby top executives and workers of all ranks 
can meet and relax together in good fellowship. The entertainment 
provided by fellow workers, and it is good enough so that they can fee 
genuine pride in their performances and a measure of reflected glory. “ 
work with that guy,” says an Associate of a particular singer, dancer, « 
performer. 

Furthermore, since no banquet is complete without speeches, we 
have the opportunity to tell the Associates briefly of schedules met, & 
stacles conquered, quotas to meet, problems to help us with, etc. We 


take them into our confidence, inform them about what is going on, | 


and tell them what is expected—all this is an easy, natural, friendly 
way—without “preaching” or “talking down” to them. The effect on 
morale is excellent. Attendance is not compulsory, but most Associates 
choose to go to the banquets. 

Another “plus” is the free daily luncheon. Everybody likes to get 
something “on the house,” so the mental attitude is good. The Associate 
is free to carry a lunch if he is so minded, but few do. The lunch costs 
us sixty-seven cents, and you can judge for yourself how many working 
men and women would be willing to spend that much for themselves 
daily. As soon as you pay anything for a lunch, you demand variety of 
choice and reserve the right to criticize. This is the weakness of less 
than-cost cafeterias in plants. Most people, furthermore, are not pre 
pared to select a balanced meal. In our case the meal is planned by: 
dietitian and prepared by good cooks from the best quality foods avail 
able. The individual is likely to be better nourished under this plan than 
any other, and can usually work with less effort during the second pat 
of his shift, or at least perform as much work as before lunch, avoiding 
a loss of efficiency. The cost figures out about ten cents an hour for the 
after-lunch working hours. A man making one dollar per hour, for ¢ 
ample, can easily lose you ten cents or six minutes’ worth of time pt 
hour. Or if he feels like applying himself, he can do a little more pro 
duction and cover that ten cents. In our case, we are convinced that he 
does work more efficiently. 

How would you like to work eight hours consecutively withou 
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any lunch period at all, as has been tried in some shops—where you must 
either go without lunch at all or eat an oily sandwich while operating 
your machine? How would you like to carry a lunch box full of “indi- 
gestion”? Do you think you could do your best work under such cir- 
cumstances ? 

The vitamin capsules offered free at the cafeteria counters are 
another “plus.” 

The climate of this locality is rather severe, especially in the winter. 
My physician advised me to use certain vitamin capsules one winter to 
build up resistance and to correct for possible dietary inadequacies. I 
took the capsules and felt better. Moreover, I observed that some As- 
sociates were taking vitamin capsules purchased with their own money 
on the advice of their physicians. Here, then, was something beneficial 
which was not yet widely recognized in our plants. Why not make it 
available to everyone? If we can help all our Associates to better general 
health for a few cents a day, they will feel better and be better. We did 
make vitamin capsules available thereafter, and I am sure they are a 
factor in maintaining our low rate of illness. Absences due to illness are 
less than 2 per cent of the man hours per month. 

Coffee is another “plus.” Coffee urns are maintained throughout 
the plants, and everyone is free to relax with a cup of hot coffee when- 
ever he wishes, which is to say at his own individual point of fatigue, 
that may be at different times from what it was yesterday, or will be to- 
morrow. There is nothing rigid about it. 

Workers who can do so are likely to slip away for a candy bar or 
some other snack during working hours. In our plants doughnuts are 
distributed free once each shift. Isn’t that a better way to handle the 
“snack” situation ? The craving is there anyway, and satisfying it readily 
is a means of reducing fatigue for the worker. The cost of making and 
distributing the doughnuts must be compared with the cost of thousands 
of workers knocking off to get a snack some other way, or working 
less efficiently because of fatigue. 

Then there are the shoes you may have heard about. I have been 
on my feet a lot in my lifetime, and by trial-and-error I found a make 
of shoe which is comfortable. Some time ago our masseurs found a 
high incidence of back, leg, and foot troubles, and it seemed likely that 
the basic trouble was standing in poor shoes for a twelve-hour shift. We 
bought shoes like mine for a test group, and sharply reduced the inci- 
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dence of these troubles. I defy anybody to do his best work while his 
feet hurt. 

When I worked at a machine, I did just what shop men do today~ 
wear an old pair of shoes to work all day, and buy a good pair to wea 
for a few hours on Sunday. Our buying the shoes was a “plus” for th 
worker, and his wearing them is a demonstration that a good pair of 
shoes feels better, and leaves him feeling better. I think he is smar 
enough to buy a good pair himself, the next time. Meanwhile, he feck 
better and works better because we bought the first pair. 

Then there are those trips to Florida, and to nearby Cedar Point 
Our union agreement calls for two weeks’ vacation with pay annually, 
In the summer of 1942, we were trying so hard to build up production 
for the air force, and expanding our personnel so rapidly, that we did 
not feel we could spare a man. We explained this to the Associates, say. 
ing that we were quite willing to give the pay for the vacation, as agreed, 
but hoped those eligible for vacations would stay on their jobs. This 
they did. 

By last December we had enough Associates to permit vacations— 
or furloughs, as we prefer to call them. Now, it is hard for a worker to 
save enough money for a vacation; and if he does, he may have sucha 
strenuous good time that he is worn out when he returns to work. 

We reasoned that almost everyone would like to go to Florida, » 
we paid the fare of those eligible, and arranged for restful vacations. The 
first to go were those who had been working twelve-hour shifts for two 
years! 

Eventually transportation difficulties retarded the Florida furloughs, 
and during the summer of 1943 we used Cedar Point, an attractive beach 
resort near Cleveland. 

The vacation arrangements have proven popular with Associates 
and beneficial, and we think the plan is sound and helps maintain 
efficiency. 

The business of living requires time in these days, and we relieve 
worries and avoid absences by giving assistance in regard to Selective 
Service, Housing, Share-the-Ride, gas rationing, annual Drivers L+ 
cense, Auto License and Title Transfers, Tire Inspection and Repair, 


etc. 
As to the war effort, we make it more convenient for Associates 
to buy bonds by operating a payroll deduction plan. When an Associate 
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(of at least six months’ service) enters the Armed Forces, we set aside 
fifty dollars a month in a trust fund for him until he returns. If his wife 
wants employment, we find a place for her in our organization. 


VII. FORCE OF EXAMPLE 


It seems to me that it is much easier to get the people in an organiza- 
tion to report on time, if the boss is on time, or, better still, ahead of time. 
Similarly, it is easier for them to work a full shift if they know that the 
head man works as long as they do, or preferably longer. That is not 
easy, but there is no royal road to production. 

Example is a powerful force and does not require much explaining 
to the organization. Our people know that I am on the job early and 
late, because they see me in the plant from time to time on both shifts 
and hear me over the loud speaker system at intervals of two or three 
days. Unconsciously, the worker feels that he can do it if I can, and I 
remind them that the shifts are twenty-four hours long on the fighting 
fronts. 

In the 1930's, when selling was the most important function of a 
business, the presidents of alert organizations were frequently to be 
found calling on customers to sell their products. If any one phase of 
business becomes most important, the president of the organization is 
likely to give it a good deal of his personal attention. At the present time, 
with war production needed so urgently and with labor-management 
cooperation so necessary for production, it seems to me that the president 
should devote a great deal of his personal attention to developing the 
necessary cooperation between labor and management, and I have tried 
to carry out this point of view. 

My Associates in the Jahco organization know that I enjoy getting 
better acquainted with them and assisting them with their personal 
problems in any way possible. I try to meet them more than half way, 
and their response has been overwhelming. Others can do the same if 
they will. 

VIII. LEADERSHIP 


Confidence in each other is perhaps the greatest underlying need of 
labor and management today. There has been too much pressure and 
not enough leadership. Unwittingly we seem to have adopted dicta- 
torial methods whereby management dictates for a time, and then the 
pendulum swings over and labor dictates. Neither has enough con- 
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fidence in the other, probably because there has been a tendency for labor 
and management to grow away from each other. Currently this nation 
is engaged in a struggle to preserve and improve the American way of 
life, which is inherently free, with nobody dictating. | believe the Amer. 
ican way inherently requires the use of persuasion, rather than force, 
in relations with one another. 

When management wants something in the Jahco organization we 
seek to persuade our Associates that it is desirable, and presently it be. 
comes “the thing to do,” and everybody conforms. 

{t is well to remember that the men who work in your shops are 
the same men you regard as customers when you set out to sell con. 
sumer merchandise. Business knows how to sell merchandise, and it 
goes without saying that sales methods are usually quite different from 
the methods used in handling labor. If business will put some of its 
salesmen in personnel work and give them enough authority to bring 
about the necessary changes, they can do a great deal to sell the man. 
agement to the workers. Such a move must start at the top, and manage- 
ment must take the first step, and must be sincerely interested in the 
men. Moreover, management must not be cloistered in the front office, 
but must spend a little time getting acquainted with John Jones and 
Pete Grabowski and Tillie Murphy. The people who work in American 
factories are not robots or automatons, but are living, breathing, human 
beings with appetites and aches and pains very much like your own. 


They are cheered by a smile and depressed by a frown, even as you and |. | 


In short, I believe that the individuals in management should get 
acquainted with the individuals who produce the goods. 

You may have excellent engineering, beautiful factories, the latest 
machinery, and a waiting market, but nothing can be produced until 
you have men to operate the machines to make the goods. They resist 
pressure, but they crave leadership. Give them half a chance and they 
will be loyal to you, and produce with you. 


Now then, if you have read this far, you may be wondering why ! 
am sounding off about management. I am no good at preaching, but 
I believe the Editors were interested in my point of view because I have 
been manufacturing precision products for more than twenty-five years. 
The methods which were satisfactory to the men, and profitable both for 
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men and management in peace time, have proved satisfactory in war 
time, and profitable before renegotiation. 

In the Jahco organization we have produced aircraft engine starters, 
automatic pilots, aircraft instruments, energizers, generators, etc., which 
are at once lighter in weight, cheaper, and more accurate and reliable. 
We have sold these products on flat-rate contracts at prices from 10 per 
cent to 50 per cent below competition. On one item, in fifteen months of 
production, we were able to reduce the price to less than one-fourth of 
the price at the beginning. These things were done not only by good 
engineering and design, but also by making efficient use of turret lathes 
and other standard machines which our competitors also use. Our 
method of paying men by the hour, asking them to do an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay, plus genuine interest in good working 
conditions, plus freedom, have resulted in relatively high efficiency. We 
believe we have the highest percentage of efficiency per man, and the 
highest percentage of efficiency per square foot of floor space in the 
country, if not in the world, on the basis of available figures. 

Let me tell you an incident to illustrate this. 

In the Spring of 1941, army engineers examined the production of 
the two Jack & Heintz plants then in operation. This was part of a 
survey by the army to determine how much the production of war ma- 
teriel could be increased in existing plants. It was the opinion of these 
examiners, based on their familiarity with other manufacturing organ- 
izations, that Jack & Heintz was then producing the maximum that 
could be expected from that much floor space. Yet, six months later, 
three times as many units per month were being produced in the same 
plants. The difference between Jack & Heintz and the conventional 
plants was the cooperation between labor and management. 

We get along with relatively few timekeepers, and we avoid the 
overhead which goes with the driving piecework methods. In the 
Jahco organization we operate with a low overhead for supervisory 
functions because of the atmosphere of freedom. Everyone is expected 
to do his best for the war effort without somebody standing at his elbow 
all the time to prod him. 

You will recall the ancient tale about the Grecian king who did not 
have the customary wall about his city and explained that his army made 
a wall unnecessary, because, he said, “every man’s a brick.” In the 
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Jahco organization it might be said figuratively that every man’s a 
boss! 

These methods are undoubtedly an important factor in the growth 
of our organization in less than three years’ time from 33 Associates 
to more than 7500 Associates, from one little run-down factory to seven 
large modern buildings, from $4,000,000 gross sales to $23,300,000 in 
one year. 

The Jahco organization has consistently increased production 10 
per cent or more per month for twenty-four consecutive months on cer- 
tain products, meanwhile launching production on other products. Our 
Associates consistently run certain machines and operations at spindle 
speeds faster than is customary, without harm to themselves, to the 
work, or to the machine. They want to produce, because they feel that 
they are treated right, and not penalized for greater production. 

In this business we cannot point to specific features which hiked 
production by a certain percentage, because our production has mounted 
swiftly from the beginning, and it is difficult to separate the parts from 
the whole. Most of the features at Jahco have been used satisfactorily by 
me in previous businesses. The Jahco organization was started right, on 
the basis of past experience. Incidentally, we value experience and have 
many Associates in their forties, many in their fifties, some in their 
sixties, and even some past seventy. The cumulative effect of their ex- 
perience on our production is undoubtedly very great. 

The nature of our products is such that military considerations have 
special weight, and we are therefore not able at this time to reveal more 
specific figures than are included in this article. It might be indicative, 
though, if I tell you that this company, which did a gross sales volume of 
only $4,000,000 in the first fiscal year, ending in October 1941, has since 
then bought $2,600,000 worth of war bonds, and the Associates them- 
selves another $2,600,000, for a total of $5,200,000 (prior to the campaign 
in September 1943). In addition, the Associates have saved $800,000 in 
the Credit Union, and Jahco Recreation Center (owned by Associates). 
More than that, the company and the Associates have jointly and sev- 
erally made donations to various worthy causes amounting to another 
$300,000. 

The key to the expansion of the Jahco organization was the pro 
duction of the quantities needed, on schedule, at low prices. These 
methods have produced precision parts for me in the automotive and 
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aircraft fields in peace time, and I see no reason why they will not do 
so again when peace returns. They are being tried by other companies 
with good results, and I am duly grateful. When the war ends, we 
must have customers. Unless other businesses succeed so that their 
workers can buy their consumer goods, domestic markets will stagnate 
and we will not be able to sell whatever we make. As to America’s 
place in world trade, since we cannot compete with cheap foreign labor, 
our opportunity lies in more efficient production of men and machines 
which will result in cheap finished products. 

Cooperation between management and labor results in more efh- 
cient production, and, until there is profit from efficient production, © 
there is nothing to divide. When there is profit, the consumer benefits 
by reduced prices, labor benefits by increased wages, and capital benefits 
by increased dividends. 

To sum up, I have tried to point out that cooperation between labor 
and management is essential to efficient production, and that the co- 
operation of labor has been secured by management by sincere attention 
to the following elements: 


1. The feeling of personal importance 
2. Fairness of treatment 

Reasonable pay 

Security 

Freedom from fear 

The baker’s dozen 

Force of example 

Leadership 


We do not believe that the Jahco organization is the last word, or 
that it has all the answers. Other organizations are making notable 
strides in labor relations. The Jahco methods work well for us and have 
worked well in my previous organizations. Until such time as the war is 
won, we shall be preoccupied with production for the war effort. Sub- 
sequently we may modify some of our methods to meet changing con- 
ditions, but the underlying principle of genuine interest in the welfare 
of the worker needs no modification. 

I have faith in the American people and their future. Out of our 
heritage of freedom and independence there will come from the ranks 
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of workers new leaders. Americans are sound, but in every country the 
worker must have the opportunity to make a living. 

I believe that in America the worker must not only be able to make 
a bare living, but to earn an income which will permit him to have, 
modest home of his own and a bank account. Treat the American 
workman right, pay him well, and he is happy to produce so efficiently 
that you can reduce prices, and still show profit satisfactory to you 
stockholders. 
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SAILORS IN MUFTI: TEST CASE 
IN COOPERATION 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


Tue National Maritime Union, in the estima- Leo Huberman, the author, combines an 
tion of both its friends and its enemies, is a academic and a labor-union background. For- 
militant labor union. Mr. Huberman’s article merly Chairman of the Department of Social 
tells the story of how a militant labor union Science at New College, Columbia University, 
has adapted itself to wartime conditions. The he is now Director of Public Relations and 
NMU is presented here as a case study in Education for the National Maritime Union, 
wartime cooperation. What lessons does it hold CIO. As a writer he is best known for his 
for the future? America, Incorporated and as erstwhile Labor 
Editor of PM. 


I, THE FIRST YEAR Of the war, casualties among the men who sail the 
merchant ships were four times greater, proportionately, than the com- 
bined losses of the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard. Out of every 
thousand American seamen, 38 were reported dead or missing. Out of 
every thousand men in the armed services, only 7 were reported dead 
or missing. 

These figures shout the story of the importance of our merchant 
marine. The seamen maintain a bridge of ships carrying war materials 
to the battlefronts all over the world. If they were unsuccessful in their 
task of delivering the men and materials where they are most needed, 
the cause of the United Nations would be lost. 

The Nazis know the importance of the merchant marine. That is 
why they have made the seven seas the most dangerous battlefront of 
the war. It’s a rare seaman who has not had his ship torpedoed at least 
once. Some have been hit as many as eleven times since Pearl Harbor. 
One crew sailing in the Caribbean last year, was torpedoed three times 
in twenty-four hours. 

The survivors of these voyages have harrowing tales to tell. Some 
have spent days in lifeboats which had to be bailed out constantly be- 
cause of holes made by Nazi machine guns; others have drifted for 
weeks and months in rafts inadequately provided with food and water; 
others have seen their shipmates caught in a 75-foot wall of flame and 
burned to a crisp before their eyes. 

Yet, after a short stay on the beach, most of these men return to 
their union hiring halls to ship out again. Why do they do it? 
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There are three main reasons. Some ship again simply because sea. 
faring is their trade. Having answered the call of the sea for years, they 
couldn’t resist it even if they tried. They hear that they can make more 
money working in a shipyard, they intend to look into it some day, but 
they don’t ever get around to lining up in the employment office. 

Others sail for no other reason than that they want to help their 
country. In this group are many who have left shoreside industry to 
man the ships because that was the way to get into real action—fast, 

Others face danger and death on the high seas because “Deliver The 
Goods—Keep ’Em Sailing” is the program of their union. 

The maritime industry is over 85 per cent organized. That is true of 
both licensed and unlicensed personnel. Even the skipper and his mates 
on most ships are members of a trade union—The Masters, Mates and 
Pilots Association, afhliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
The Chief Engineer is a member of the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association, CIO. The radio operator probably belongs to the American 
Communications Association, CIO, though a small percentage are mem- 
bers of the Commercial Telegraphers Union, AFL. 

Among the unlicensed personnel there are five unions: The Sea- 
farers International Union, and The Sailors Union of the Pacific, AFL; 
The Marine Cooks and Stewards, CIO; the Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Watertenders and Wipers Association, independent; and the National 
Maritime Union of America, CIO. 

By far the largest of these seamen’s organizations is the National 
Maritime Union with a membership of 50,000. It has contracts with 123 
shipping companies. It is an industrial union comprising the unlicensed 
personnel in the deck, engine, and stewards’ departments on inland 
waters, Great Lakes, and deep sea vessels. It has branches in every major 
port of the United States. Wherever there is an important harbor and 
ships and men to sail them, you will find an NMU hall. 

In the six short years of its existence the NMU has more than 
doubled the wages of its members, cut their hours, and improved their 
conditions to an extent that is probably unequalled in American labor 
history. Part of the reason for such phenomenally improved conditions 
lies, undoubtedly, in the fact that there was so much room for improve 
ment to begin with. Witness the report of the United States Maritime 
Commission, of which Joseph P. Kennedy was chairman, and Admiral 
Emory S., Land, present head of the War Shipping Administration, was 
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a member. That report, transmitted to Congress on November 10, 1937, 
paints the truest picture of conditions as they were after the last war. It 
had this to say: “Wages fell and working conditions grew steadily 
worse until, at the depth of the depression, some American seamen were 
receiving as little as twenty-five dollars a month, living under wretched 
conditions, eating unpalatable food, and working twelve hours or more 
a day.” 

All that the union changed. Its first basic agreement, signed in Oc- 
tober 1938 for a three-year period, raised wages in every category, higher 
than they ever had been in American merchant marine history. Work- 
ing hours were reduced to eight per day with provision for overtime 
rates beyond that. Quarters and conditions were transformed from those 
beneath the dignity of animals to those fit for human beings. Shipping 
crimps and unsavory boarding houses as recruiting agencies for seamen 
were abolished. In their place, the union instituted a democratically 
operated hiring hall on a strict rotary basis that eliminated favoritism, 
“kickbacks,” and the like. The latest basic union agreement, signed 
October 31, 1941, for another two-year period, raised wages ten dollars 
per month in every category and improved conditions still further. 

The extent of the improvement in wages can best be shown by a 
glance at the wages provided in the agreement to one rating in each of 
the three departments on a ship. In the deck department, an AB (able- 
bodied seaman) today gets basic wages of $82.50 per month plus $17.50 
emergency wages; an oiler in the engine department gets $92.50 plus 
$17.50; and a messman in the stewards’ department gets $70 plus $17.50. 
In addition there is a special war-time bonus, for all hands, of 100 
per cent or a minimum of $100. 

But a detailed recital of the economic and social gains won by the 
NMU is another story. What we are concerned with here is the role of 
the merchant marine in general, and of the NMU in particular, in the 
war. 

It was a good thing for the United States that American seamen 
were organized when war came on December 7, 1941. Had there been 
no seamen’s unions, it would not have been easy—it would not, in fact, 
have been possible—to gear the American merchant marine to wartime 
service. Fortunately the organizational set-up was already available. 
That meant that when convoys were being assembled in ports on the 
East or West coasts, they would not be delayed while hurry-up calls for 
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seamen were sent to gin mills and boarding houses on the waterfront 
The men would be ready and waiting in their union hiring halls, 

Immediately following Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt was 
notified that the maritime unions would do their part in delivering the 
war materials to the far-flung battlefronts of the world. The unions have 
kept their promise. They have met every demand for seamen to man 
the ships. 

On December 9, 1941 Joseph Curran, President of the NMU, took 
the first step toward stabilization of the maritime industry in wartime, 
He sent the following wire to Admiral Land, Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission: 


We feel that defense of our country and defeat of Axis aggres 
sors make maritime industry most vital at this time and warrant 
your calling immediate conference maritime unions and shipping 
interests to work out effective program of stabilization of industry, 
movement of vessels, servicing, training and general conditions in 
industry. We recognize vital role of merchant marine in defense 
effort and feel this conference will make valuable contribution 
towards formulation of constructive policy for complete participa- 
tion of marine unions, shipping interests, with Maritime Commis 
sion and other government agencies. May we hear from you as soon 
as possible ? 

On December 17, the conference was held. Representatives of gov- 
ernment, shipowners and seamen were there. 

The NMU made its position clear: “Our Union pledges the nation 
its manpower, its financial resources, and every possible thing we can 
do to insure and fulfill the nation’s full effort. We feel that difficulties 
we have had in the past should be absolutely submerged, because not 
only one section of our industry has been attacked but the entire nation, 
and in order to carry out the Administration’s war effort united action 
in all parts and from all parties is called for. To this end our organize 
tion pledges itself, and urges that these disputes go to an agency that can 
iron them out, some agency that will bring all seamen, all operators, and 
the Administration closer together to procure the fullest war effort.” 

And as long ago as that conference in December of 1941, the NMU 
came forward with concrete proposals concerning: 
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1. The arming of all merchant vessels. 

2. Increase in the manning scale. 

3. Proper inspection and servicing of lifeboats. 

4. More efficient training program in Maritime Commission schools. 

5. Training of seamen in gunnery and first aid. 

6. Maintenance of collective bargaining contracts. 

7. Adequate check-up of personnel. 

8. Proper handling of foreign seamen question. 

Not all the things the union wanted done were done. But a start 
was made. On the question of safety at sea the NMU went to town. 
Many of the men were being lost in torpedoings and collisions. In some 
cases, such catastrophes could not be helped. But in other cases, union 
officials learned from survivors, some loss of life could have been avoided 
if adequate safety precautions had been taken. 

A questionnaire on wartime safety-at-sea was drawn up and given 
to survivors to be answered. The topics covered were these: 

1. Name of ship . . . Date of torpedoing. 

2. Type and condition of safety equipment. 

3. What precautions were taken for safety of vessel? 

4. Did you observe any air or sea patrols during course of voyage? State 

when and where. 

. State briefly, step by step, what occurred when vessel was torpedoed. 

. What practical measures could have been taken to prevent unnecessary 
loss of life? 

7. What recommendations do you have that are not covered by above? 

Within three days, ninety affidavits were obtained from rank and 
file members giving the information outlined above. Armed with these 
facts, NMU officials testified at a hearing before the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, on March 26, 1942. In addition, the 
whole story was told to the Coast Guard, which had taken over the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation and was responsible for 
instituting measures affecting safety at sea. 

The NMU won that fight. The Coast Guard, which has done a 
magnificent job in every way during this war, says so itself in a docu- 
ment called A Brief Resume of the Steps W hich Have Been Taken Since 
Hostilities Started: 

Representatives of the National Maritime Union urged more 
stringent regulations concerning life boat drills before vessels leave 
port and that regulations require additional equipment, such as 
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life-saving suits, emergency ladders, radio transmitters, knives and 
flashlights for all on board and a general improvement in the polic. 
ing and inspection of lifesaving equipment by inspectors of this 
organization, as well as by masters and owners. Their organization 
urged that boats be carried swung out. Representatives of that Union 
as well as other seamen’s organizations appeared on March 2% 
before the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Congressman Bland of Virginia, Chairman, and presented evidence 
which they alleged made necessary more strict enforcement of the 
present regulations to raise the standard of seaworthiness and suit- 
ability of lifesaving equipment, as well as the ships themselves, and 
further showed the need for the promulgation of additional regu 
lations. 


Much inefficiency and waste would be avoided, as the seamen’s 
unions have pointed out repeatedly, if there were representation by 
Labor on the policy-making Government agencies dealing with the 
maritime industry. Their requests for such representation—a privilege 
which the shipowners have always had—have gone unheeded. So the 
unions work, from the outside,- for policies which should have been 
instituted by those in power. 

The training program is a good example. Without consultation with 
the unions, WSA set up a training program for new seamen. In numbers 
to be trained, in content, and in the methods used, it was wrong from 
the beginning. The unions said so. They pointed particularly to the fact 
that thousands of new men were being trained for unskilled ratings 
such as ordinary seamen and wipers, of which there was no shortage, 
whereas not enough emphasis was being placed on training for skilled 
ratings, of which there was a serious shortage. For a long time, however, 
their warnings went unheeded. 

Meanwhile the NMU went ahead with its own program of upgrad- 
ing seamen to fill the jobs that were needed. It set up a school in the 
union hall. Here men with some months of sea time were taught by 
experienced seamen. Ordinary seamen learned rules of the road, marlin- 
spike seamanship, etc. Then they sat for their AB tickets. 

The record tells the story of the school’s success. From the day the 
school opened, on January 20, 1943, to April 30, 1943, 404 men took the 
course. Four hundred and three passed the government examination and 
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received their AB ticket. The man who failed did so for only one reason: 
he was color-blind! He got endorsement as a bos’n. 

All the while the NMU continued its efforts to have the U.S. 
Maritime Service change its program to suit the needs of the industry. 
It offered to the Government its own established and proven facilities 
for upgrading seamen. Finally that offer was accepted,‘and today, the 
U.S. Maritime Service is speeding the upgrading of hundreds of sea- 
men in the NMU hall in the school which it is running with the co- 
operation of the union. 

Through the medium of its weekly paper, The Pilot, the NMU 
educates its members to the necessity for “Keeping "Em Sailing.” At 
membership meetings in every port the men are told where their duty 
lies. This constant educational campaign has been eminently successful. 
The underlying assumption in the union halls today is that the only cor- 
rect thing to do is to stay on the firing line no matter how great the 
danger. 

In peacetime men were permitted to choose their ships and stay 
ashore as long as they liked. Today, in wartime, that is no longer true. 
The union’s wartime rules provide that: after a fifteen-day trip a man 
has no time ashore; after a thirty-day trip a man has seven days ashore; 
after a sixty-day trip a man has fourteen days ashore; after a longer trip 
aman has twenty-one days ashore. And even these rules contain a clause 
providing that in the event of a shortage of seamen on vessels ready to 
sail, those men on the beach who have not yet used up their allotted 
period of time ashore must either volunteer or be drafted to take out the 
ships. 

It is a tribute to the educational and morale-building program of 
the NMU that the membership itself realized the necessity for these 
rules, formulated them, and then adopted them by vote at democrati- 
cally run port meetings. Members of the NMU know what is at 
stake in this war and are aware of the tremendously important part 
they must play in the overthrow of fascism. The few who don’t know 
these things are promptly disciplined. Let there be the slightest infrac- 
tion of any rules, and charges are preferred against the offender, a trial 
committee is set up, and witnesses heard for and against. Punishment 
is swift. 

That is what is in store for Brother Strumph, according to the 
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minutes of the union meeting aboard the SS Peter Minuit, reported in 
the Pilot, May 28, 1943: 


The ship’s committee recommendation that charges be brought 
against Bro. Strumph, Book No. 36811, as non-union and a bad 
element were approved. The captain complained to the ship’s chair. 
man about Strumph. The skipper asked what the union policy was 
on men who disobey orders, don’t do their work and go ashore in 
foreign ports without permission and miss their watches. The cap- 
tain was told that the union does not protect men who are detri- 
mental to the war effort and to the proper functioning of the ship. 

Strumph did not attend the meeting, claiming he was sick. 


Punishment in disciplinary cases ranges from payment of a small 
fine (money goes to the Tobacco Fund for sick brothers in hospitals) 
to a Trial Committee recommendation “that his book be taken away 
and that he be suspended for gg years.” 

The NMU has done more than build morale, educate its member- 
ship to the necessity for efficient wartime service, and maintain rigid 
discipline. It has made winning the war the No. 1 objective of the union; 
every other issue, important as it may be, is subordinate to victory. “Yes,” 
the NMU says, “guard the economic gains won through hard struggles 
on the picket lines—but bear in mind that all victories will be lost— 
irretrievably lost—if we don’t win in the biggest fight of all—the war 
against the Axis.” 

To learn this lesson is not easy for some of the men who have 
struck, bled, and died to improve their conditions. It requires repeated 
emphasis—the kind that President Joseph Curran gave some months 
ago at a membership meeting in the Port of New York. He had given 
a full report on his discussion with the heads of government agencies 
concerning union suggestions for the improvement of the merchant 
marine service. Throughout the latter part of his talk he was heckled 
by a brother in the front row, who kept repeating, “Get me pork chops!” 
The minutes of the meeting show how Curran handled the situation: 


That just about completes my report, except to say that the 
subject that he’s been talking about [pointing to a brother in the 
first row] which he’s been repeating here for the last ten minutes, 
is to me today no longer funny. All he can repeat is, “Get me pork 
chops.” I have this to say to you, brother. There are a lot of people 
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ed in today who haven’t any pork chops; a lot of people through the 
world are depending on us seamen to deliver the goods, to see that 
ght our part in this world war is played. We can’t afford to think in 
bad terms of pork chops today because we may find ourselves sitting 
hair and eating our pork chops, and Herman Goering might come along 
| dis and kick them right out of our hands. These are actual facts. There 
me is only one thing today standing between Adolf Hitler and a clean 
oi sweep down through Europe and Asia, and that’s Timoshenko’s 
| mf army on the Eastern Front. Even the newspapers admit that today. 
hi So let’s make this pledge. We're going to try to keep the pork chops 
‘ ‘4 and the conditions, and the only way we can make sure that we 
ick, 
keep them is to see that all the necessary war materials, all the guns 


mall and tanks, get to where they can knock Hitler’s head off—this year. 


site This awareness of the character of fascism is not new to members 
) | of the NMU. They knew the score years ago. WSA Deputy Adminis- 





ber. | trator Macauley made that clear in a speech he made on May 23 of this 
gi d year: 

on; The debt we owe our seamen will not be truly realized until 
es,” the records are thrown open at some future date; but we do know 
gles certain basic facts. For one thing, these men of the sea realized long 
t— before many of us what the issues were in this fight and acted 
var upon their convictions. 

When scrap iron was being shipped to Japan, scrap that was 
ave later used against us from Pearl Harbor to the Solomon Islands, it 
ted was neither government nor industry that tried to stop those ship- 
ths ments, but the longshoremen and the merchant seamen. 
en | Long before we entered the war, these fighting civilians, un- 
ies armed, braved the dangers of submarine-infested waters to carry 
nt | the food and weapons needed to fight the Axis. Since Pearl Harbor, 
ed ) merchant seamen have unloaded the ships from Murmansk to 
| Guadalcanal, and let me state authoritatively that the merchant 
n: | seamen did unload the ships at Guadalcanal under fire. 
be | They have been bombed sometimes every hour on the hour for 
" | 36 hours and carried on their work as long as their ships held 
" | together. High courage is the rule rather than the exception in the 


£ | Merchant Service. 
le | The Constitution of the NMU establishes that there shall be no dis- 
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crimination because of “race, color, or creed.” In their early days on the 
picket line the seamen learned that discrimination against Negroes was 
used by employers to keep them apart. Accordingly, the NMU has been 
a militant champion of equal rights for Negroes. 

The Union’s most celebrated victory in this connection came as a 
result of its fight for a ship for Hugh Mulzac. 

It didn’t matter that this man had been going to sea on steam and 
sailing vessels for over thirty-five years. It didn’t matter that he had 
sailed as AB, quartermaster, bos’n, third mate, second mate, and chief 
officer on British and American ships. It didn’t matter that he was a 
graduate of the U.S. Shipping Board School and was awarded its cer- 
tificate in 1918, that he held also a diploma in navigation and radio from 
the International Correspondence Nautical School, and a certificate 
from the Sperry Gyro Compass School. It didn’t matter that as far back 
as 1922 he had passed his examination as Master of ocean-going steam- 
ers unlimited, and was, therefore, qualified to command any merchant 
ship of any tonnage on any ocean. 

None of these things made any difference. He was a Negro. So for 
over twenty years he had to sail as a steward or cook. When he made 
application at the shipping lines for the position of Master to which he 
was rightfully entitled by training and experience, he was given a run- 
around. “Sorry, we’re all filled up.” .. . “Leave your name and address, 
and we'll see what we can do.” .. . “We’ve got a lot of white men who 
will have to be shipped first.” . . . We'll file your application. . . .” 

The National Maritime Union devoted to this case all its strength. 
From every port in the country, from ships on every sea, resolutions and 
telegrams of protest went to the authorities in Washington. Then, in 
cooperation with the Negro Labor Victory Committee and other inter- 
ested groups, the union organized delegations to Washington to argue 
the case in person. 

The NMU had its way. On September 23, 1942, Captain Edward 
Macauley of the War Shipping Administration announced the appoint- 
ment of Captain Hugh Mulzac to command the new Liberty freighter 
Booker T. Washington. And to make the victory over Jim Crow doubly 
significant, the ship was launched by the great Negro singer, Marian 
Anderson. 

It is gratifying to note that Captain Mulzac and his ship, manned 
by a checkerboard crew of Negroes and whites who live and work to 
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ther in complete harmony, have lived up to the union’s expectations. 
Ina letter to the Luckenbach Steamship Company, owners of the Booker 
T. Washington, Commander R. W. Clark, USNR, said recently: 


It is a pleasure to report that on two recent voyages of the 
SS Booker T. Washington in convoys escorted by U.S. Naval ships, 
the Escort Commanders have commented most highly on the fine 
manner in which Captain H. Mulzac has handled his ship in 
convoy. 

The commendations specifically cite excellence in stationkeep- 
ing, signaling, and seamanlike handling of his ship worthy of par- 
ticular commendation. 


The NMU is one of the most democratic organizations in the 
world. Every official is elected in secret ballot elections, with the boxes 
sealed, and the votes counted by the Honest Ballot Association. A 
financial report, signed by a certified public accountant is printed in the 
Pilot every month. A regular feature of the Pilot is the “Voice of the 
Membership,” in which seamen on ships all over the world can—and 
do—air their “beefs” against union officials and union policies. At mem- 
bership meetings, too, members are urged to take the mike and “blow 
their tops” on the subject under discussion. 

This democracy in the NMU, this active participation in their 
union’s affairs, has had a direct bearing on the war effort by bolstering 
seamen’s morale. Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, made that point recently in a speech to 
psychiatrists discussing the problem of neuroses in seamen. Dr. Parran 
said: 

Good morale is one of the best bulwarks against war neuroses. 
The maritime unions have been in the forefront in building up 
morale. They have explained to the men the meaning of this war, 
and the importance of their part in winning it. 

The merchant seamen are cut off from many of the morale- 
building factors available to people on other sectors of the war 
front. It is harder to create esprit de corps among men constantly 
shifting from ship to ship than among soldiers with long periods 
of training in a single unit. 

The labor union provides a splendid substitute for these lacks. 

It stimulates the average seamen’s sense of loyalty and self- 
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sacrifice. It gives him the feeling of organization, of belonging, | 


being part of a team—all essential to good morale. It gives him 
status, prestige, pride. It provides various welfare services which 
strengthen the sense of security. By adopting rules of work and 
conduct on a basis of democratic self-government, it has greatly 
improved discipline both ashore and on sea. 


Union efforts have been richly rewarded, for the men who sail the 


ships have distinguished themselves time and again “above and beyond 
the call of duty.” In an article in the May 1943 number of the American 
Marine Engineer Admiral Land paid them a well-deserved tribute: 


The heroism and gallantry with which the men of our mer. 
chant marine are meeting the challenge of Axis sea raiders are 
almost beyond description. Their courage is magnificent, their sea- 
manship excellent. Their determination to get their ships through 
to where the cargoes are needed, played no small part in the rout 
of the enemy in North Africa. That same spirit is having its effect 


in the South Pacific and in Russia. It has brought aid to England | 


and China. It will enable the United Nations eventually to destroy 
the forces that menace the free peoples of the world. 
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AND THE WORKERS SAY... 
By MARY HEATON VORSE 


Mary Heaton Vorse has recently returned YWCA and industrial USO Clubs operated by 
from a six-months tour of America’s war pro- the YWCA across the country, reporting her 
duction centers, gathering material for a book _ findings in a series of articles for the New York 
on the home front, Here Are the People. She Post and Harper's. In the present article, Mrs. 
went into factories, government housing pro- Vorse analyzes the major causes of labor's 
jects, trailer camps, shack towns, lived in unrest. She needs little introduction. For many 
dormitories and workers’ boarding places. She years she has been one of the outstanding 
talked with hundreds of responsible workers writers on labor problems in the United States 
in their homes and on the job. She visited and abroad. 


spRING labor was in a turmoil on the Pacific Coast. There had 
been great demonstrations at Boeing Aircraft in Seattle. The newspapers 
said the Boeing workers had struck. The workers maintained that only 
the swing and night shifts marched with bands down Seattle streets. 
In Los Angeles thousands of dissatisfied workers of the International 
Association of Machinists (Independent) gathered in the Shriners 
Temple to consider the tardy decision handed down by the War Labor 
Board on the subject of the wage scale. In three different localities the 
United Auto Workers CIO were meeting to consider the same questions. 
The advances accorded by the W.L.B. were unsatisfactory to the work- 
ers in the airplane industry. The A.F. of L. demanded parity with the 
shipyard workers. The CIO called attention to the fact that under the 
Little Steel Agreement of January 1, 1941, wages still could be reviewed. 

Labor had made a bargain which was not being kept. It had re- 
nounced its right to strike with the understanding that prices were to 
be stabilized or that wages would be revised to meet the cost of living. 
Instead wages and jobs were frozen, and the OPA had failed to check 
the rise of prices. This was the taproot of the unrest which kept the 
Pacific Coast in a turmoil throughout the winter, later brought about 
the coal strike, caused a constant churning among the automobile 
workers, and led to a restless heave in the war industries from the North 
to the South, from the East to the West. 


GOVERNMENTAL FACTORS 


The reasons for the widespread general discomfort among workers 
can be divided into those stemming from government, those from the 
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plant and industry, and those for which the community is responsible| reap 
Those stemming from Congress were outlined in a recent editorial in} this 
the CIO News, organ of the CIO, as money taken from the pay envelope} ingt 
by inequable taxation, wage shrinkage due to crippling OPA price con} Ads 
trol, forbidding grade labeling and food standardization, resisting and} arti 
restricting the administration’s plan for rolling back living costs through} But 
food price subsidies, flouting the no-strike pledge and passing the Smith. 
Connally Act. laba 

To examine further labor’s chief grievance. The earning power of} Wh 
factory labor is three times that which it was in 1939, and there is no} bett 
doubt that labor’s earnings are an inflationary threat. To curb this threat | stat 
labor entered into the Little Steel Agreement of 1941. min 

Yet labor’s increased income is due not so much to a rise in hourly} to p 
rates as to the greater number of the factory workers and the lengthen. 
ing of the work week. Labor feels its share is spread pretty thin. The}  labc 
worker’s average yearly income has increased 37°% between 1939 and} usel 
1942, that of small businesses 50°, farmers 134°. One hundred major | in ; 
prime war contracts, after taxes have been deducted, have increased} Kar 
66%. The average yearly income of industrial workers, excluding gov- 
ernment and farm workers, rose from $1,268.00 in 1939 to $1,733.00 in | _ link 
1942, before the deduction of taxes." wid 

Meantime the cost of living has risen 24°% according to the Depart-| not 
ment of Labor, though every housewife knows that the actual cost of | em 
living is much higher. Labor papers throughout the country, sensitive} Wa 
barometers of labor’s opinion, ridicule the official figures, and cite local | ind 
rises which amount often to 50°,—“when you can get the food,” they | tion 
are sure to add. In the meantime no check has been put upon the profits | labe 
of industry nor upon the farmers’ earnings. 

The workers echo the words of one of the research men of a ClO} mit 
union, who says, “We don’t see why we should be asked to make just {Ind 
enough to feed us and pay the rent while business, farmers, and every- } uni 
body else puts money in the bank against hard times. We are tired of | bur 
being the inflationary goat. We’re in a moment of labor shortage when |e! 


— 





a strike threat would have brought us a wage increase overnight. Now tho 

we're held back from strikes by our own promise.” the 
A special bitterness is felt at the enormous profits which industry 1s 

1 Labor's Monthly Survey (CIO), based on information from OPA and U.S. Commerce : - 


Department. 
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reaping. Pick up any labor paper at random, and you will see articles on 
this subject. The current issue of Steel Labor, for instance, with a Wash- 
ington dateline, calls attention to a Congressional attack on war profits. 
Advance, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ paper, has a similar 
article, while the organ of the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers from 
Butte, Montana, has a column on the gains of the great corporations. 

The passing of the Smith-Connally Act climaxed a year in which 
labor was under legislative attack in almost every state in the Union. 
While some of the bills offered were in good faith and for the object of 
bettering the existing labor laws, a large number of bills presented in 
states in various parts of the country used the war emergency to under- 
mine existing labor standards, to stop organized activity of unions and 
to put a meddling finger in their internal affairs. 

Many of these bills had no other object than to destroy organized 
labor or to cripple its activity to a point that would render organization 
useless. This widespread drive against labor in state politics has resulted 
in anti-labor laws in Arkansas, in Texas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and South Dakota. 

These attacks on labor as expressed in Federal and State legislation 
link in directly with labor’s difficulties in the shop and factory. The 
widespread anti-labor legislation is a sign that collective bargaining has 
not yet been incorporated into public thinking. Geared to the open shop, 
employers are still chafing under the restrictions put upon them by the 
Wagner Act. So individual employers everywhere, especially in those 
industries recently organized, are taking advantage of wartime condi- 
tions and labor’s anti-strike pledge to carry on a guerilla warfare with 
labor. 

Los Angeles, for instance, has been open shop ever since the dyna- 
miting of the Los Angeles Times Building by the MacNamara Brothers. 
Industries settled there, secure that they would have no trouble with 
unions. Up to recently Los Angeles, in common with Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, the industrial South, and other recently organized 
centers, was a happy hunting ground of labor spies. There were two 
thousand in Los Angeles alone according to the investigation made by 
the LaFollette Committee. 

The U.A.W. asserts that the outlaw strikes throughout the industry 
have had a common origin in management's taking advantage of labor’s 
renunciation of the strike as a weapon, by chiseling on or ignoring 
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union contracts, practicing discrimination and trying to pit one group 
of workers against another, and actively indulging in favoritism in the 
shop. From the East to the West many employers are still sniping at the 
unions under cover, when they are not openly fighting unionism instead 
of the war. 


THE SHOP CONTRIBUTES TO POOR MORALE 


Beginning in 1940, industry all over the country exploded rathe 
than expanded. In the Los Angeles area the aircraft industry alone grew 
from twenty thousand to how much over three hundred thousand it js 
impossible to tell. This increase was repeated throughout the county 
in all war industry centers until there were seventy per cent more in 
dustrial workers than there had been in 1939. 

So great and so swift has been the expansion of industry that man- 
agement has been baffled by its problems. There was not only no uni- 
formity between plants, but none within plants themselves. The chaotic 
state of industry finds two people working with identical tools on the 
same job, one paid twenty cents an hour more than the other. Parts made 
at the Ford plant in San Diego at $1.00 an hour minimum are shipped to 
Douglas in Los Angeles and paid 65c an hour in assembly. Multiply 
these instances by hundreds of thousands and add the many more com- 
plex upgrading and ingrading problems, and a situation of unimagin- 
able confusion is created. Out of this lack of system grew the seeds of 


general dissatisfaction which flowed largely from inner-plant difficulties. 
So the Wage Stabilization Agreement, in spite of its complexity 


and weaknesses does have the seeds of uniformity. The CIO, operating 
on the theory that the trouble lies in lack of planning and organization 
and that no directive conceived in words could of itself erase the chaotic 
condition, contends that the only way out is to get to the benches and 
hammer out uniformity. There must be rules to follow from the very 
bottom up. It is absolutely vital to get machinery going to set up labor 
management committees and collective bargaining procedures directed 
toward establishing uniform wage and salary schedules. To strike at the 
heart of the chaos, uniform job descriptions and classifications are neces 
sary. Organization at the very bottom is, in the minds of the CIO leaders, 
the foundation stone to production. 


The very expansion of industry has made sound organization difi- | 


cult. Unions in hitherto unorganized areas have kept pace with the e 
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pansion of industry. Three years ago the CIO occupied three modest 
rooms in Los Angeles; now it owns a fine building with an auditorium 
that can seat hundreds. The A.F. of L. outnumbered the CIO three to 
one in California. Both organizations, however, have been diluted and 
swamped by a new labor force. There is a huge base of inexperienced 
labor, unused to the discipline of industry. This undigested mass is often 
irresponsible, causes huge turnover, and often is as uninterested in pro- 
duction as it is in the union, even when it pays dues. 

White collar workers and women have flowed into industry, many 
of them hostile to organized labor. None of these new workers has had 
to fight for a union; they remain indifferent, while there are not enough 
good organizers for the enormous educational job confronting the 
unions. 

As the lack of good organizers complicates the unions’ tasks, so 
the lack of good sub-executives is management’s plague. Management 
must rely on sub-executives, but it takes time to create a good sub- 
executive. A good foreman or leader man is years in the making. 

“We have leader men and foremen who would be pushing brooms 
in ordinary times,” I was told by the personnel manager in one of the 
biggest western airplane plants. “What is our principal bottleneck ?” 
said an expediter in a great eastern airplane plant. “Foremen. We lack 
foremen of experience.” 

The incompetent foreman, the bossy foreman, the foreman who 
hides his lack of knowledge behind an arrogant exterior, the foreman 
who plays favorites and passes the buck, all complicate management's 
program in creating a stable working force. 

“Next to foremen one of our chief bugbears,” the chief of the Man- 
power Commission in one of the Eastern Seaboard districts told me, “is 
the old-fashioned personnel manager who has grown old in the school 
which believed that a job was God’s gift to a worker and who cannot 
adjust himself to wartime conditions when a worker becomes God’s gift 
toa job.” There are many plants throughout the country who have kept 
on their old personnel manager from the days when they employed a 
few hundred workers. Now, in a plant blown up to a big organization 
employing thousands, these men, the Manpower Commission finds, are 
totally unsuited to the complicated job before them, and are contributory 
to the great turnover in the first two weeks, especially in those plants 
which employ many women. 
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Nothing causes poor morale more quickly than lack of work, 
caused by shop conditions. A pamphlet issued by the Industrial Rela 
tions Research Department of Lockheed places this reason at the head 
of the list of shop causes of absenteeism. “Production schedules which 
allow employees to be idle from time to time tend to induce absenteeism, 
Departments which suffer from shortage of material, production bottle. 
necks or generally insufficient work can expect a consequent loss of time 
in the form of absenteeism,” says this sensible, reasoned document. 

The chief cause of such work lag is material shortages, for which 
the plants themselves are not to blame, but which are largely caused by 
faulty planning higher up. Other reasons for lack of work are over. 
staffing, labor hoarding and poor floor planning, almost inevitable with 
such swift expansion. 

According to findings of the Manpower Commission in many areas, 
one of the great sources of manpower is in the war industries themselves. 
This is borne out by the unions which have made manpower studies— 
as in the figures released recently by Walter Reuther of the United Auto 
Workers, who has protested against the lack of full manpower usage 
in his industry. That there is general overstafing is borne out by the 





individual workers of all grades and in all industries who say, “There's | 


not enough work.” It is one of the constants that follows one down the 


Atlantic Seaboard, across the Continent, and up the Pacific Coast and | 


back again. 


The workers’ unrest is intensified by being told by their leader man 


to “go slow but to look busy,” whether this stems from lack of material 


or from poor floor management. Then when the bottleneck is broken, 


the workers are told to “get production humming.” 


I have heard this cry, “we want to work,” repeated by primitive | 


workers from Arkansas and Missouri, and by college girls who have 
come on to work in airplane plants to make their contribution to the 
war. Testimony gathered from workers in eight of the biggest airplane 
plants and from numerous subcontractors all tells the same story. The 
workers who have chafed under lack of work feel indignant at the fuss 
made over absenteeism. “Why don’t they cure the bottlenecks?” they 
want to know. 

Improper placement is always a cause for discontent. The Lock- 
heed Industrial Relations Research points out that proper placement, 
promotion, and upgrading is the framework of industrial efficiency. 
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Anyone who examines transfers, employment grievances, and turn- 
over figures can sense immediately the undercurrents of employee 
discontent and illwill; and absenteeism is only one way that an ill-placed 
worker expresses his job conflict. When experienced employees are 
classified as learners, this dissatisfaction is reflected in bad work habits 
and absenteeism, which often ends in the workers’ quitting in disgust. 

Factory conditions often leave much to be desired. Unnecessary 
fumes, overheating, poor ventilation are common. From Wisconsin a 
social worker writes, “I am rather nonplussed at the rubber factory con- 
ditions. The fumes are terrific, and there is a constant turnover because 
of illness; yet the girls want to work there to provide the raincoats, be- 
cause soldiers need them.” 

In conversations with workers you will often hear things like, 
“They ran the ventilation plant for the first time in over a year last week 
when the Navy Inspectors went through.” In other places there are ter- 
rific drafts, which a little plant engineering would overcome. Absence 
of showers, insufficient locker space, and even too few and filthy rest- 
rooms are found only too often. 

Fatigue from excessive overtime is another cause of discontent. 
When workers get too tired, accidents happen. In a Buffalo plant acci- 
dents in the tool department jumped forty per cent after a seventy-hour 
week. This figure could be repeated nationwide wherever overtime is 
excessive. Both the English experience and our own have shown repeat- 
edly that work beyond the forty-eight-hour week does not result in more 
production; yet plants, anxious to meet their quotas, continue to crowd 
their workers. 

One of the imponderables which has made for a low barometer in 
workers’ morale is that, while the barrage in the papers continues on 
absenteeism and strikes, every intelligent worker knows more man 
hours have been lost for the lack of a single master plan integrating 
each industry than have been lost by all absenteeism plus the man hours 
lost by strikes. There is no record kept of these lost man hours. The 
papers and radio do not shout to the armed forces that the failure to 
coordinate production has lost the time that would have made innumer- 
able battleships, tanks, airplanes. Only labor’s mistakes and labor’s fail- 
ures are magnified and broadcast to the four corners of the world. 

Beside these concrete reasons for widespread unrest, labor feels 
that it has not been fairly treated and that its case has been consistently 
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misrepresented in the papers, as witness these recent uproars about ab 
sentecism. This attitude can be illustrated by a worker I met during the 
presentation of an Army and Navy E at a big airplane plant in Cali. 
fornia. “We've reached the highest production ever known,” he said, 
“The man hours per plane have been reduced twenty per cent; yet to 
read the papers you’d thing we were a lot of bums who were spending 
their money getting drunk and staying away from work. How do they 
reconcile the production figures in this country with the idea that the 
workers are unpatriotic, foment strikes, and stay away from work for 
no reason?” 


THE COMMUNITY SHARES THE BLAME 


Government, shop, and community share the blame in failing to 
solve one of the most serious problems confronting the worker, that of 
food. The uncertainty of food prices, the difficulties in shopping, food 
shortages, the lack of meat, the poor eating facilities in plant and factory 
and community, are a constant drain on the health of the workers. 

Workers everywhere feel that they are victims of food profiteers. 
“Leave your identification button behind you when you go to the store,” 
they say. “They hist their prices when they see you coming.” 

The quotas for food everywhere are based upon the 1940 figures. 
In areas of industrial expansion the available food supply is therefore 
inadequate. Mobile, for instance, has a fifty-two per cent increase in 
population; yet its quota is based on its old population figure. This 
means that the shelves are swept bare of essential foods before the in- 
dustrial workers can get to them. On the Pacific Coast in the State of 
Washington the loggers and lumbermen were put in the classification 
of tearooms and drugstore counters. In the port of Boston so small was 
their quota that the fishermen stayed home until it was increased. 

In many places with a rising population restaurants are actually 
closing from lack of supplies and help. In the Los Angeles Harbor area 
sampling studies showed that fifteen per cent of the small outlets had 
closed in despair. Typical of what is happening throughout the country 
is the Los Angeles Harbor area, where many small neighborhood mar- 
kets had no meat supplies at all two or three days a week. And to get 
meat there it was necessary to spend hours in line. Meantime the ship 
workers weren’t eating; not only because there wasn’t food, but because 
there wasn’t time. “Often the whistle blows before a man gets to the 
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canteen or wolfs down what he has. The food’s all caked with grease, 
so the men throw it on the ground,” was how one worker described the 
situation. 

The conditions under which shipbuilders eat are as bad as the food; 
some canteens have four lines converging on them from different direc- 
tions, and those lines barely move. The workers stand, shoulders 
hunched, rain dripping from them, waiting to get their turn at the 
canteen. Watching this at night is like seeing the most miserable bread- 
line of depression days.* 

A recent survey made by the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor states that: Thousands of war workers have no hot food during 
working hours. Thousands of war workers must eat lunch in fifteen 
minutes. Thousands of workers eat in the open, exposed to all weather 
variations. Thousands of workers eat in unsanitary restrooms. 

Life is one series of difficulties to the displaced industrial worker. 
Transportation is hard, workers go immense distances to their plants. 
In many places finding a doctor is almost impossible. The workers can- 
not even get their checks cashed. They find difficulties in getting ice or 
having laundry done. Towns are slow to increase their stocks for the 
new inhabitants, and services everywhere are steadily shrinking due 
to manpower shortage. Though many communities are trying to meet 
these needs, they have only made a beginning. 

It seems hardly necessary to say anything about the overcrowding 
which has resulted from the displacement of literally millions of people 
to industrial areas. Workers all over this country are living uncomfort- 
ably by the thousands in trailers, in crowded quarters, in private homes. 
They are living in converted outhouses and chicken runs, in shacks and 
tents of every description. Thousands of them are heaped up on com- 
munities built by the Federal Public Housing Authority, projects which 
remain knee-deep in mud for weeks after the workers move in; and 
months e!apse before adequate schools, stores, and other services can be 
provided. Many communities, wishing to avoid ghost towns after the 
war, have resisted the construction of public housing. Never have high 
wages bought less. In many places they cannot even buy amusement. 

This discomfort is often intensified by the attitude of the old inhabi- 
tants toward the newcomers. Yet how the community receives the new 
workers has much to do with the stability of the working group. There 


* A recent agreement with the Navy promises shelter before the rainy season. 
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are still many places from the East to the West, and from the North to 
the South, where even in the churches industrial workers will get no 
welcome. “I came from a little town just like this one,” a trailer camp 
woman told me. “There we had a nice home, and my husband and | 
were respected members of the community. Here people turn their 
noses up at me as trailer trash, and I have stopped going to church.” 

I have heard similar stories from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
throughout the middle west. The towns where workers are welcome are 
still spots of light in an unfriendly ocean of suspicion and dislike. 


THE WOMAN WORKER 


The case of the woman worker presents special problems both in | 


the shop and in the community. The Department of Labor tells us that 
they are more subject to accumulative fatigue than men. Those who 
work on night shifts don’t get their proper sleep. The long distances 
which many workers must travel contribute to this ever-mounting 
fatigue. I have known many technical workers among college girls in 
war work who have lost ten and fifteen pounds under the regime of 
getting up at 6:30, standing at a street corner for a bus, and not return. 
ing until six at night. Often women stand an hour or more coming and 


going to work. Poor food contributes to this vicious circle; then comes | 





the day when the girl is so exhausted she takes the day off, or maybe | 


quits altogether. 
Many small exasperations tend to drain women’s strength and en- 
thusiasm. “I work in final assembly. When a plane is finished, there will 


—_ -- ~s 


be no work to do for an hour and a half. We'd all work better if we | 
could sit down, but we have to stand there uselessly because the Army | 
might come through,” is the grim testimony of one girl. Seats for | 


Women is one of the slogans of the CIO designed to save workers 
strength. The Department of Labor is also advocating this measure. 
Unnecessary standing when there’s no work is universal. It seems un 
believable that a department of government and a great union find it 
necessary to crusade for so simple a way of increasing workers’ efficiency. 

The attitude is exemplified by a large airplane plant, noted for the 
infelicity of its labor relations, which complained to the Manpower 
Commission on the large number of terminations among the newly 
hired women workers. 
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“What has been your analysis of the reasons for these termina- 
tions?” enquired the Manpower Commission. 

“Reasons! We are not keeping records of women’s whims! We are 
building Fortresses!” replied the company’s representatives. 

Procedures which were permissible for an industry employing a 
small number of women become a source of unbearable fatigue when 
numbers of new workers are constantly being hired. An ordnance plant 
in Elkton, Maryland, for example, brought girls from a great distance. 
They had sometimes been under way in crowded buses from twelve to 
eighteen hours. Yet there was no reception or rest place for them. They 
came immediately to the personnel office and often stood in the halls 
or waited in the bus that had brought them. There was no comfortable 
place to sit while they were waiting to go through the ordeal of finger- 
printing, photographing, blood-typing, physical examination. The hur- 
ried personnel officials had no time to greet them or reassure them, and 
hundreds of girls made up their minds then and there to go back home 
as soon as they could. 

Figures everywhere show that where women are employed, absen- 
teeism increases. The absentee curve of Glenn Martin, Maryland, and 
that of Lockheed, California, are similar. After payday women’s ab- 
senteeism bounces. It is undoubtedly true that a certain group of the 
younger women go shopping unnecessarily. There is the other kind of 
shopping, however, that keeps women from their work. Married women 
have a dual job. They must still look after their homes, see that the 
laundry is done, and accomplish the difficult task of providing food 
after the market shelves have been swept bare by earlier shoppers. 

As I write, the radio and the newspapers are full of complaints that 
women are leaving the industries almost as rapidly as they are hired. 
The fact is that a magnificent job of selling war jobs to women has been 
done by high pressure advertising. The papers and the movies have 
drummed it into women that it is their duty to go to work, to take a 
war job if they can; yet comparatively little has been done to help 
women get food easily, take care of their children adequately or do their 
necessary shopping. Communities and the Federal Government alike 
have failed in the job of providing supervised playgrounds for the chil- 
dren of working mothers. Nowhere in this country is there any indus- 
trial community of any size where the program for war workers’ chil- 
dren is a comprehensive one. It does not exist. There are cities like 
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Hartford which are making a splendid effort to solve their child care 
problem. There are cities, too, spotted throughout the country, such as 
Dayton, Ohio, whose shops stay open two nights a week and whos 
banks also stay open nights. The country is beginning to realize that 
industry which lives on three shifts cannot function efficiently in a one. 
shift world. Everyone knows that women must have time for shopping, 
keeping their families clean, but as yet there is no single plan that will 
make it possible for women to stay at work\ And they are the one great 
remaining reservoir of manpower. 


THE WORKER'S SENSE OF INJ USTICE 


All these factors—the anti-labor legislation, the failure to roll back 
prices, a system of taxation which the workers consider unfair, the 
persistent undercover sniping at union standards, the anti-labor barrage 
in the papers, the uncomfortable shop and community factors—have led 
to a general low barometer among the workers. Workers all over the 
country talk about the same things and make the same complaints. They 
are very conscious of being the second line of defense. Their sons and 
brothers are the ones who are doing the fighting. When called on by 
their leaders to put out extra effort, as in the recent drive throughout 
the steel area for greater steel production, they respond with enthusiasm. 
The injustices they feel in the abuse of their anti-strike pledge and in 
legislation such as the Smith-Connally Bill, however, have drained 
labor’s enthusiasm. It is small wonder that workers talk more about 
unjust taxation and the high cost of living than they do about the war. 
This sense of injustice is as cumulative as fatigue, and there is an angry 
stir among workers this fall that is finding its outlet in an unprecedented 
political activity. 

There are banner headlines in every CIO labor paper, such as CIO 
OPENS POLITICAL CAMPAIGN TO RID CONGRESS OF FOES 
OF ORGANIZED LABOR. A national political campaign of the C10 
authorized by a special executive board meeting was launched in July. 
Its immediate object is the creation of national, state-wide, and local 
united labor leagues which were to include the CIO and AF. of L 
unions, the Railway Brotherhoods, and affiliated unions to “weld labor 
into a mighty political force which its strength, organizational ability 
and progress entitles it to play.” Sidney Hillman, President of the Amal 
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gamated Clothing Workers, is Chairman of the CIO political activity 
committee. 

The CIO official journal has examined the record of each Congress- 
man and Senator during the last session of Congress. In every local of 
the CIO the records are being discussed, the absence of labor at the polls 
last year commented on. Political leagues composed of the various labor 
groups are being formed rapidly throughout the country. “The hard 
core of the legislative program,” says the CIO statement, “is the full 
support to the progressive and win-the-war policies of our Commander- 
in-Chief.” 

“This country is not yet at war,” said one of the Presidents of a 
great CIO union. “It won’t be at war until labor is accepted as a partner, 
until the men who are actually producing the war materials are repre- 
sented adequately in Washington and on the various boards. One of the 
reasons for the failure of so many of the employment labor-manage- 
ment committees is the fear of management that labor’s brains shall be 
used, labor’s power felt.” 

One of the best means of heightening labor’s morale and labor’s 
production is not being given a fair chance. “Whenever Labor Man- 
agement Committees have been set up with a proper program, the 
absentee rate has been held down and production has climbed,” says 
a booklet published by the Man Power Commission. As far as one can 
find out, less than twenty per cent of the labor-management commit- 
tees are functioning well. Management throughout the country has 
faint enthusiasm for these committees. Many employers talk of the 
labor management committees as one of the many new-fangled things 
imposed by the New Deal. 

How to get maximum production in shop or factory is no secret. 
Workers who feel themselves partners in an enterprise work well. 
Several years ago General Electric conducted a series of experiments 
under laboratory conditions to see how increased production could be 
obtained. They found that while rest periods, extra food, and other in- 
centives helped, nothing kept production up as did the interest of the 
girls in their work when it was once aroused. The labor-management 
committees already in operation long before the war in the steel indus- 
try provided another proof, if any were needed. There are individual 
industries throughout the country whose morale is always high, where 
workers are proud to work. 
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Morale stems from the top. In one of the airplane plants the very 
real interest which the President of the company takes in the workers 
has integrated the labor force. None of these things are mysteries; yet 
they will none of them be applied as long as a substantial part of 
management is carrying on a guerilla warfare with labor. 

For labor to produce to capacity the government, management, and 
the community will ultimately have to follow the British pattern and do 
something about mass feeding. It will take all three agencies to bring 
about an adequate child program for the care of the children of working 
mothers. 

As one goes around the country, one sees towns which have gone to 
war. Where that happens, the plant, the town, and the federal agencies 
and labor work together as a unit. Houses are open to workers, recrea- 
tion is provided, workers are welcomed instead of being made to feel 
like pariahs. 

Many communities, with the OCD and the USO, have realized that 
“War Workers’ Welfare Is War Work,” like the little town of Oxford, 
Pennsylvania, which made this its slogan. 

There is no group of civilians more vitally interested in winning the 
war than are the workers. There is no other group making greater sac- 
rifices, both voluntary and those imposed on them from without. All 
over the country workers are asking my friend’s question, “How is it 
that if labor is an absentee who quits his work without provocation, we 
have a miracle of production in this country?” A public recognition of 
the part labor is playing, a let-up of the drum-fire of criticism, would go 
far to heighten labor’s morale and relieve workers of the feeling of 
injustice which now fills them. 
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INFORMING THE PUBLIC: 


A TEST CASE 


By GERARD B. LAMBERT and HADLEY CANTRIL 


Tuis article is not the first to charge that our 
information policy on the home front has 
been crippled by a lack of planning. Doubtless 
it will not be the last. But the authors do 
more than criticize. Here, in a typical American 
city, is a test case of what can be done to 
inform the public about the facts of wartime 
living. The issue is inflation, the strategy of 


Mr. Lambert, former president of both the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company and the Gillette 
Company, is no newcomer to the field of in- 
formation, At present he is Consultant to the 
Chairman of the War Production Board. 
Dr. Cantril, Director of the Office of Public 
Opinion Research of Princeton University, 
is a frequent contributor to these pages. 








information systematically planned. The re- 
sults speak for themselves. 


‘Tm Executive Orper setting up the Office of War Information 
charged it, among other things, with the task of formulating and carry- 
ing out “information programs designed to facilitate the development 
of an informed and intelligent understanding, at home and abroad, of 
the status and progress of the war effort and of the war policies, activ- 
ities and aims of the government.” And Elmer Davis has said that OWI 
“intends to give the people as much material as it can to enable them to 
understand what is going on.” But so far, the significance of the meas- 
ures necessary to put the country on to a war basis and the threats that 
problems created by the war hold for our domestic economy have not 
been carefully and adequately spelled out. Indeed, the steps taken by 
OWI and various other government agencies to educate the people of 
this country to the problems created by the war seem to be distinctly 
haphazard. 

Roughly speaking, there are two ways to carry out an information 
program. One method is to find out where there is understanding and 
where there is ignorance, then on the basis of this evidence to design 
educational appeals, then to test the effectiveness of these appeals, and, 
finally, when good appeals have been discovered, to launch them in 
systematic campaigns. This method could be described as the planned, 
orderly, rifle-shot approach. It is the method used by any alert business- 
man interested in selling a new product where success or failure are 
highly tangible. It is the method used by the astute politician or the 
skilled teacher. 
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Opposed to it is what we might call the scattered, shot-gun ap 
proach. Here it is arbitrarily decided that people should be informed 
on this or that. Perhaps as a result of conferences, individual hunches, 
office gossip, columnists’ criticisms, or the like, information is distributed 
as widely as possible, releases are prepared by well-intentioned writers, 
stories are created to attract attention. Success is likely to be measured 
in terms of output and the space or time the hand-outs receive in the 
press or radio. It is the method used by many organizations concerned 
more with publicity than effect, and, unfortunately, by many of the 
government information agencies created since the war. 

These two approaches represent, essentially, two ways of thinking. 
It is our contention that the orderly way of thinking about the methods 
by which policy can be carried out must be introduced as part and parcel 
of the thinking on the policy level; and unless it is, any policy runs the 
likelihood of remaining merely a statement on paper or:a jumble 
of directives issued as expediency dictates when the attempt is made to 
put policy into operation. A consistent educational program is some- 
thing more than a matter of policy which responsible authorities at- 
tempt to carry out in all good faith. 

Such an orderly way of thinking consists of a good deal more than 
the over-simplified formula of giving the people the truth. It is neces 
sary to discover where explanation is needed and also to discover what 
kind of education has any hope of being effective. 

This is not substituting “propaganda” for “the truth.” It is utilizing 
a demonstrably workable, economical procedure in a democratic gov- 
ernment shouldered with the obligation of enlightening its citizens on 
vital problems touching their own welfare. 

The confusion and contradiction in directives that has become 
characteristic of certain government offices, must stem in large part from 
the fact that there is no clear and systematic informational policy car- 
ried out with any orderly thought. If such a policy were in existence 
and were being competently carried out, it could go far to force con 
sistency in the various announcements and statements issued to the 
public. 

TEST-TUBE STUDY 


In order to furnish a small prototype of what might be done if 
policy were linked to an orderly way of thinking that involved planning 
on the basis of research, the study reported here was carried out. 
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This study attempted to answer essentially two questions. First, how 
much do people really understand about one of the important problems 
created for them by the war? And second, how much can that under- 
standing be increased by means of a simple educational campaign? 

The subject chosen for the study was that of inflation.* Since the 
problem of inflation is so complex, only one aspect of it was chosen for 
this test. That aspect was the cause of inflation. Obviously a complete 
campaign on inflation would include a study and portrayal of its con- 
sequences and the preventive steps necessary. We chose the cause of in- 
flation because it gets at the root of understanding and is precisely the 
sort of explanation so glaringly lacking in government information 
programs. Certainly, if the cause of inflation is understood, then its con- 
sequences and the preventive measures necessary can more readily be 
explained to the public. If, on the other hand, an educational campaign 
consists entirely of a discussion of consequences and preventive measures, 
the average man, unsophisticated in economic matters, will have difh- 
culty tying all the threads together and making sense out of what will 
probably seem to him to be a scattered opportunistic program. The 
average man seeks the meaning of the various regulations and appeals 
he is supposed to follow. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


Briefly, the method employed here consisted of three steps: first, 
discovering how much understanding of the cause of inflation existed 
in one community; second, conducting an educational campaign; and, 
third, determining the effectiveness of this campaign. 

First Survey. This test-tube experiment was conducted in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, during the first week of July, 1943. Altogether 
899 people representative of the total adult population were interviewed. 
In addition to the usual controls of income, age, and sex, in order to 
make this first survey and the re-survey as precise as possible, the city 
was divided into seven districts, with interviewers given definite assign- 
ments in each district. 

After considerable experimentation with the best type of question 
to use in getting at the understanding of the cause of inflation, a quiz 

*A provocative discussion of the psychological factors involved in causing inflation and of 


the role of information in preventing it is found in George Katona’s War without inflation 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1942). 
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type of question was finally selected. Open-ended questions—where 
definitions of the cause of inflation were left up to respondents—were 
found to be unfruitful, and the answers too difficult to classify accurately 
for purposes of comparison. The question finally decided upon was as 
follows. Note the attempt in the wording of the question to stress cause, 
Two “causes,” namely A and C below, were deliberately incorrect, 
There is a good deal of talk these days about the danger of inflation. 
Here is a card giving three reasons often mentioned as causes of inflation, 
Please read these over carefully and tell me which one describes best what 
you think is the real cause of inflation. I’m not trying to find out what you 
think inflation is, but what you.think causes it. 


The card read as follows: 


WHICH IS THE CAUSE OF INFLATION? 


A. Prices go up faster than wages are increased. 

B. There are fewer things for people to buy and at the same time people have 
more money to spend for those things. 

C. The government has to use so much food and material for war purposes 
here and abroad that there is very little left for us to buy. 


The Educational Campaign. The attempt to increase an under- 
standing of the cause of inflation was carried out through a newspaper 
campaign. The New Brunswick Daily Home News, the only general 
newspaper in the city, and which in our sample is read by approximately 
go% of the people, gave its complete cooperation.* 

The primary task faced in such a campaign is, of course, to attract 
attention to the message. For this purpose the educational campaign was 
couched in the context of a prize contest where an award of a $50 first 
prize, a $25 second prize, a $10 third prize, and 23 $5 prizes were offered 
to those who submitted the best letters to the Daily Home News, describ- 
ing in their own words the cause of inflation. The contest was officially 
sponsored by the paper. The page that appeared in the paper is repro 
duced below. It was run three times in one week (July 12th, 14th, and 
16th). Every attempt was made in the lay-out of the page to point up 
the basic message we were trying to get across—the cause of inflation. 

Re-Survey. The week following the newspaper announcement, a 
re-survey was made. Nine hundred thirty-three people were interviewed. 
In order to make the second population interviewed just as comparable 


® The writers wish to thank Mr. John Quad, Managing Editor of the Daily Home News, 
and Mr. Elmer Boyd, Publisher, for the free use of their facilities and their help. 
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we |THE DAILY HOME NEWS IS OFFERING 26 CASH PRIZES 





: IN AN IMPORTANT CONTEST 
| First Prize $90; Second Prize $25; Third Prize $10 
And Twenty-three $5 Prizes 





The Daily Home News has decided, by means of 2 contest. to help increase the 
public understanding of one of the most vicious and dengrrous ecopomic pore 
bilities « nation can fece. That possibility is uncontrolled inflation. 

Te control inflation successfully. it is necessary that every citizen understand 


clearly ite major cause, its disastrous consequences, and the methods for its com 
tol. ht is our bope that this contest will undo many miscosceptions about the 


TO WIN A PRIZE, DO THIS: 

Read below. over and over. the mejor cause of inflation under present coodb 
tions. When you understand the explanation clearly, write « letter (100 words ov 
lens) to the Contest Editor of The Daily Home News, stating ie your own words 
the major cause of inflation. DO NOT REPEAT OUR WORDING. Express the 
same thing differently in your own way. 


real cause of inflation. Even for those whe do not wish to enter the contest, we 
urge that each citizen read this page carefully as 2 patriotic duty. 


ve This contest has no strings—no ife—no buts—nothing to buy. 


On thie page the major cause of inflation is explained. The explanation ie con- 
feed catirely to the couse of inflation. If this contest can start « movement te 
es make the cause of inflation clear, we will have won the first round ie the battle Som 
aginst this menace, With other commu nities (ollowing our example’ « national 
understanding of the true cause of mflaiion would go far to ward off disaster. 


REMEMBER THIS—This contest is NOT concerned with the description of 


[- New we will give you in eur own words this major cause of inflation. Be sure to read it carelully 


rT In the United States. as a result of the war, there are two existing 
conditions which could cause inflation now. These conditions 
which provide the MAJON CAUSE OF INFLATION are: 


_ L=There Is More Money to Spend-But 
2.-There Are Fewer Things to Buy 


be those 13 words we have explained to vou the real cause of inflation. There are of course many Incidental cauecs but the conditions we beve described te 
those few words are the basic condliiens «bich make inflauon inevitable unless some controls are put inte effect. 


Here’s a Rough Example of What We Mean 


A rough example of 9 set of conditions which would couse inflation (unless we 
had some controls) is as follows: If the salaries and wages received in New Brune 
wick as @ whole. were to double and at the same time the number of things we 
could buy were cut in hal/, we would her ¢ the major cause of inflation. 
mien chet the matey cae of inte Over shift to enormous «ar production has resulted im having fewer things for 
' Gm Teoh Gnd thes meer of your trent civilians to buy apd at the same time « tremendous increase im total wages and sal- 
) ee eee wert te ee ee alee, 

j Seewindne by aking Hf yee knew the om 
The understanding of the real cause of inflation is the first step necessary for 
ences our people if they are te cooperate fully with the various measures seeded to 
ward off ruinous inflation. If we know in advance the things thet will cause « 
disaster. we can act imtelligroth to prevent tbat disaster. Nowe of us vents to ore 
the time when we must pay $100 for « pair of shoes, $1 for « loaf of breed, or 
SOc for s vewspaper. 


NO CATCH! 


There ts ne catch to this contest—no expense but s postage Mamp. It is to everyoue but the employes of The Daily Home News. The contest ls conducted as « public ond 
Stional service. The citizens of New Bruwewick, wah Go on di Gs eaten, che 0 Guan thie ane Lodervianding the major cause te the first step in prevene 


along 
tea, This newspaper considers it s duty te spread that under sianding. This qpatest is our method of doing +0. 





ay 





ATip and a Warning 


Tes can be care this page will mart & het of 











ADDRESS YOUR LETTER TO: 


| CONTEST EDITOR aaa 
Daily Nome News 


NEW BRUNSWICK, WN. J. 
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as possible to the first, interviewers were given precise assignments at 
the end of each day’s work. They were told in what district to inter. 
view and just what types of people to locate. 

In addition to the question on inflation, questions asking whether 
or not people saw the announcement and whether or not they read it 
carefully were included. 

National Survey. At the same time the first New Brunswick survey 
was under way, a nation-wide poll was made on the same question get- 
ting at the cause of inflation. 


RESULTS 


The first New Brunswick survey indicated that only 30% of a rep 
resentative adult population in that city was able to select the correct 
alternative describing the cause of inflation. (Figure 1.) 

That ignorance about inflation is not confined to New Brunswick 


FicurE 1 


A. Prices go up faster than 
wages are increased 41% 
B. There are fewer things 
for people to buy and at 
the same time people 50% 
% 


have more money to spend 
for those things 


C. The Government has to 
use so much food and 
material for war purposes 
here and abroad that there 
is very little left for us 
to buy 
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is indicated from the results of the national survey, which found only 
41% of the adult population able to select the correct alternative. 
(Figure 2.) The discrepancy between the New Brunswick and the 
national figure is due chiefly to the large concentration of foreign-born 
industrial workers in New Brunswick. 


FiGuRE 2 


Chose Correct Alternative 


New Brunswick Population 
(First Survey) 50% 


Nation-wide Survey 41% 


In the second New Brunswick survey 43% reported that they had 
seen the full-page announcement: 10% had read it carefully, while 33% 
had only glanced at it. 

To test the effectiveness of the announcement, then, it was neces- 
sary to compare this 10° of the sample population to equivalent groups 
drawn from the first survey, or from those in the second survey who 
had not noticed the announcement at all, or who saw it but only glanced 
at it. In order to construct groups as nearly alike as possible for com- 
parative purposes, each person who indicated he had read the announce- 
ment carefully was matched with respect to education, income, sex, 
age, and readership of the Daily Home News, with another person in 
each of three groups: (1) a group chosen from the first survey; (2) a 
group from the second survey who had not read the announcement; 
and (3) a group from the second survey who had only glanced at the 
announcement. 

When the understanding of the cause of inflation is compared 
among these four groups, we find that the number who understood the 
cause of inflation was almost doubled among those who had read the 
announcement carefully when compared to the group taken from the 
first survey, or a similar group taken from the second survey who said 
they had not seen the announcement. (Figure 3.) Whereas 63°/, of those 
who had read the announcement carefully were able to choose the cor- 
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rect alternative, only 337 of a comparable group in the first survey 
could make the right choice. This difference is significant according to 
rigid statistical tests. A difference of only 179% would be likely to occur 
by chance but once in roo times. 


FicurE 3 


Percent Understanding Cause of Inflation 


Those who read 
announcement 
carefully 


63% 


oe Smaabaan ee 
first survey 33% 


survey who had not 
noticed announce- 
ment at all 





| 


Those from second 
survey who had 
glanced at announce- 
ment 


44% 


The fact that only 10% of the population (g0% of which said they 
read the paper regularly) actually read the page carefully indicates that 
even with the announcement of the prize contest, the campaign did not 
enjoy any widespread coverage of the total population. The result was 
that the over-all shift (3°/) in the direction of a better understanding 
of the cause of inflation in the total representative population was small 


and statistically insignificant. This is a problem of appeal, however, | 
which could easily be solved if the facilities of radio, motion pictures, | 


cartoonists, etc., were brought into play. The discovery that only 10% 
of the population read the page carefully in no way detracts from the 


significant finding that the understanding of the cause of inflation— | 


among those who did read the announcement carefully—was nearly 


doubled. 
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INTERPRETATION 


(1) The fact that only 41% of a representative national population 
understood the cause of inflation, after a year and a half of this country’s 
participation in the war and a year and a half’s operation of various 
government information services, indicates that these services have not 
done a satisfactory job. 

(2) There is a definite need for a clear, planned, precise educational 

rogram. This is lacking now. The sort of planning urged here is not 

atall a matter of dollars and cents, of getting out pamphlets and releases. 
It is a matter of projecting into the government information services a 
way of thinking, one that is old and simple, that consists of gathering 
relevant information, working out effective educational methods, testing 
results, and then—when sound methods have been demonstrated by 
experimentation—launching national campaigns. 

(3) This does not need to be either an expensive or a long drawn-out 
process. As a matter of fact, millions of dollars might be saved if the 
requirement were introduced that the effectiveness of results had to be 
checked. Official Washington should demand such checks before, dur- 
ing, and after any important campaign. 

(4) It is not too late to do something. If in one week, by running 
an announcement only three times in one newspaper, the understanding 
of the cause of inflation could be increased as demonstrated, it is obvious 
that if a planned, nation-wide campaign, using the facilities of motion 
pictures, radio, cartoons, press conferences, etc., were competently 
handled, an increased understanding of at least one important domestic 
problem would be achieved throughout the country. 

(5) And, incidentally, the domestic problems created by the war 
are actually neither too numerous nor too complex to be presented 
clearly to the people. From the citizen’s point of view, the major do- 
mestic problems that come to mind, in addition to inflation, are ration- 
ing and manpower—not dozens and dozens of bewildering topics. Few 
characteristics of these problems could be much more complicated to 
explain than the cause of inflation, which, as we have seen, can be put 
into thirteen words. 





THE “FREE MOVEMENTS” OF 
HORTHY’S ECKHARDT AND AUSTRIA’ 
OTTO 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


In the conduct of the war the Allies are fast 
approaching the problem of dealing effectively 
with occupied or liberated countries. With 
which groups shall they work in the practical 
teamwork of administering justice, policing the 
country, re-establishing civilian life? Italy has 
been our first venture; doubtless southeastern 
Europe will follow. Already, to handle the 
problems there, various groups are setting 
themselves up in this country as “Committees 





in Exile,” “Provisional Governments,” etc, Th | 
present article deals with two such bodies—on j 
Austrian, the other Hungarian. 

Dr. Roucek, now Chairman of the Depan- 
ment of Political Science and Sociology x 
Hofstra College, is the author of articles an 
books relating to contemporary world politic 
and especially to the problem of racial an 
national minorities. 


Wars THE INTER-ALLIED PAcT—the anti-Axis pact—was drawn w 
during Roosevelt’s and Churchill’s talks in Washington in 1942, it wa 
announced that in addition to the original 26 signing nations, the 
United Nations would welcome statements of adherence from “appro | 
priate authorities which are not governments.” No sooner did the word 
go out than free groups old and new, so-called and genuine, hurried to 
Washington. Along with their eagerness to declare their adherence to 
the pact, they revealed the lively competition which exists between or- | 
ganizations representing different tendencies in the various nationd 
groups, and at the same time the desire of each one to be among thos 


present “when the roll is called up yonder at the Peace Conference.” 


) 


As evidence multiplied to suggest that several of these so-called 
“free” groups were far from democratic in character, closer supervision , 
and regulation of such movements within the United States was soon 
urged on the State Department. Although the United States has hada 
long and consistent tradition of hospitality towards governments and 
groups-in-exile, it was pointed out that such hospitality should not bk | 
carried to the point of harboring groups which might some day attempt | 
to sabotage America’s suggestions for European peace. | 

The United States has had a foretaste of such difficulties in recent 
disputes over the activities of the “Free Hungary” movement, headed 
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by Tibor Eckhardt, and the activities of Archduke Otto of Hapsburg 
and his numerous family relations throughout the new world. While 
the State Department did not give its official blessing to either of these 
groups, it nevertheless permitted them to operate as they saw fit. These 
two instances, then, merit a detailed review. 


HORTHY S PROPAGANDA PARATROOPER IN AMERICA 


The furor created by the propaganda activities of Admiral Horthy’s 
representative in America can be gathered from the correspondence 
between Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Chairman of the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, and Acting Secretary of State, Sumner Welles. Welles, 
ina letter made public on April 1, 1942, advised Niebuhr that the State 
Department had not given Eckhardt “any form of recognition.” This 
was in reply to a communication from Niebuhr urging that the State 
Department investigate Eckhardt, “lest we willingly give aid to a po- 
tential fifth column disguised as a free movement.” 

The problem can be understood only within the framework of the 
international situation. Hungary, more than any other country in Eu- 
rope, has benefited by Hitler’s “New Order.” Its territorial aggrandize- 
ments—from the first partition of Czechoslovakia to the dismember- 
ment of Yugoslavia—have been realized to the disadvantage of two 
members of the United Nations. Its armies have fought Russia alongside 
of Hitler’s armies, and in addition it has declared war on Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Budapest, however, well aware that the Allies, if they win, will not 
confirm the grants of Hitler and Mussolini, has tried its utmost to secure 
its territorial gains in case of an Allied victory. Its propaganda has 
adopted the line of self-preservation; Hungary had to yield to Germany 
because its open frontiers and poorly-equipped army could not have 
resisted the onslaught of Nazi aggression. The impression is that the 
present rulers of Hungary always have been secretly pro-British and 
democratic. As Vambéry puts it, “Hungarian revisionist propaganda 
has had an undeniable success not only in Hitler’s Germany but in 
England and America as well. This was due partly to the ignorance 
abroad of specific Hungarian conditions, partly to some superficial re- 
semblance of the Magyar to the English ‘gentleman,’ but principally to 
the deadly fear of Bolshevism at the time when the propaganda set in.” 


*Rustem Vambéry, The Hungarian Problem, New York: The Nation, 1942, p. 34. 
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In America since Munich, this propaganda has stressed the point 
that Hungarians utterly dislike German Nazism (as indeed they do), 
and that Horthy’s government disapproves its collaboration with the | 
Axis. Thus until the Axis had declared war on the United States, g 
Hungarian pro-government paper in America was able to exculpate the | 
Regent and his Premier by stating that the participation of the Hun. 
garian army in the campaign against Russia had been arranged behind 
their backs by the chiefs of the Hungarian and German General Staffs, 
At the same time, the Budapest propaganda declared its ardent love for 


democracy, wholeheartedly subscribed to the eight points of the Roose. | 


velt-Churchill declaration, and declared that the Horthy regime was in 
full accord with the war aims of a victorious Britain. 


This complex background, naturally enough, produced much con. | 


fusion among American Hungarians. The Hungarian Egyetertes, pub 


lished in Bridgeport, Connecticut, a supporter of the pro-Axis regime | 


now ruling Hungary, is a case in point. When the United States de. 


clared war on Hungary in the spring of 1942, Egyetertes ran a per- | 


functory editorial urging its readers to help the American war effort. 
And in another column of the same page it remarked that “the situation 
is no different from before, except that unnaturalized Hungarians must 
be more careful of what they say.” 

The same kind of confusion was—and is—exhibited by the Amer- 
ican Hungarian Federation, representing some 600,000 American Hun- 
garians; anti-Nazi, it is at the same time “revisionist”—that is, it favors 
claiming all the territories Horthy has occupied as accessory to Hitler. 
Unlike other population movements for freedom in the United States, 


most of which have sprung up under our national emergency, the Fed- | 


eration was organized in the comparatively calm atmosphere of 1937. 
Important, also, is the fact that it was organized by Count Teleki who 
came to this country for a “lecture-tour” peculiarly timed to precede 
immediately his appointment to the Premiership. As a “visitor” and 


lecturer to many American organizations under the auspices of the , 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Teleki also acted on 
behalf of the forthcoming International Convention at Budapest of the 
Hungarian World Federation. 

Teleki united a few intellectuals and the rank-and-file of American 
Hungarians in mills, mines, and factories; all those, in short, whose 
“political views” depend on an emotional reaction based on their love 
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point} of the Hungary they left—an emotion nurtured and exploited for the 
y do), | Jast twenty years by a chauvinistic and revisionist Hungarian press in the 
th the! United States. Although there are violent disagreements among the 
ates, a) American Hungarians, just as among all American minorities, Teleki’s 
ite the} mission was not difficult of accomplishment. After all, “among Amer- 
Hun-| jcans of Hungarian descent or Magyars residing in the United States 
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‘revisionism’ is the result of an assiduous, relentless propaganda carried 
on for twenty years by emissaries and American agents of the Hungarian 
government, by its various organizations, and by newspapers until 


' recently subsidized by the Hungarian counter-revolutionary regime.” 
There has for years been no American Hungarian picnic or social gath- 
ering without its period devoted to the reiteration of the need for “re- 


' yisionism.” Paul Nadanyi describes one of such innumerable occasions:° 


September 7, 1940, was a great day for the Greek Catholic 
Hungarians in New York City. The Holy Cross Church, 323 East 
82nd Street, in Yorkville, celebrated the unveiling of a beautiful 
altar picture. Father Constantin Roskovics, who within a short time 
succeeded in building up a large parish, invited to this celebration 
all the Greek Catholic Hungarian pastors of the Eastern states. 
Bishop Basil Takacs of Homestead, Pa., also attended, giving the 
celebration the utmost importance. After the church services, a 
festival took place, during which the speakers happily announced 
that at that very time the Hungarian army was marching into the 
northern part of Transylvania, awarded to Hungary by Hitler and 
Mussolini in the Second Vienna Pact. 

The announcement caused great rejoicing. Several hundred 
people heartily applauded every word spoken about this award. 
These people were not Nazis. They never were contaminated with 
the Fascist germs, they never had any use for Nazi agitators who 
tried to stir up racial hatred. . .. These people are ardent believers 
in American democracy. . . . These people always believed that the 
treaty after the first World War, the so-called Trianon Treaty was 
unjust to Hungary... . 


The Federation held a convention in Pittsburgh on November 27, 
1941, as the representative of the three greatest and oldest Hungarian 


} 


? Vambéry, op. cit., p. 37. 
* Paul Naddnyi, The “Free Hungary’ Movement, New York: The Amerikai Magyar Népszava, 


Inc., 1942, PP. 4-5. 
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societies, numbering about 100,000 members and about 100 religioy 
communities. When it came to a showdown between Nazis and ant. 
Nazis at the convention, the majority decided in favor of whole-heartej 
acceptance of the official policy of the American Government. By, 
again paradoxically enough, this same Federation sponsored the strang 
“Free Hungary” movement of Tibor Eckhardt, whose last visit of th 
United States in August, 1941, created a furor among the pro-demo 
cratic and pro-Allied forces in the United States, and who earned fo 
himself such names as the “Hungarian Hess,” and “the first of Horthy; 
Paratroops in America.” 

It was the contention of the critics of Eckhardt that he was, 
Hungarian Nazi, a German Nazi, or both; that he had been identified 
with the worst reactionary element of Hungary, with the White Terror 
and the establishment of the Horthy regime; that, as one-time President | 
of the “Awakening Hungarians,” perhaps the most dangerous of al 
White Terrorist groups, he represented the extreme anti-Semitic ele. 
ment; that his mission here was of a suspicious nature; and that in 
no way could he be identified with the course of freedom and democracy 
—Hungarian or otherwise. 

Among the reasons for the antagonism created by Eckhardt’ 
movement were the publications of the American-Hungarian Federa 
tion, the principal backer of Eckhardt in America. Its two pamphlets 
contained such virulent and abusive attacks upon the Czech people in| 
general, and upon Dr. Edward Benes, head of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment-in-exile, in particular, that the critics saw a remarkable resemblance | 
to certain Nazi statements. The Governments of Czechoslovakia and | 
Yugoslavia were referred to as “paper Governments of non-existent 
states,” despite the fact that Washington and London numbered these 
governments among their allies and despite the fact that the Czecho 
slovaks and Yugoslavs were members of the United Nations. Articles 
were published in the Hungarian-American press implying the Pres: 








dent’s approval of Eckhardt’s movement, since Eckhardt was introduced , 


to Roosevelt on his first trip to this country in March 1940. This fiction 
was further exploited at the Federation Convention in Pittsburgh by 
one of the chief speakers, Dr. John S. Sebestyen, President of the 
Hungarian Society of Pittsburgh, when he said: “Having received 
recognition from members of the Washington Government, and 


having made friends in the circle of statesmen, now, when it is possible, | 
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the American-Hungarian Federation will be able to take a stand 
officially in the interests of our brethren in the old country. Does the 
American Government know of the independent movement? Yes. A 
special division of the State Department has been assigned to maintain 
steady contact with the executive secretary of the American Hungarian 
Federation.” 

The propaganda technique of Eckhardt is worth noting. Eckhardt 
managed to get his first manifesto—September 27, 1941—released 
through the Fight for Freedom, Inc. By this master stroke he secured 
for his movement the implied blessing of the American Freedom forces. 
The fact that Eckhardt had been introduced to President Roosevelt by 
John Pelenyi, then Minister of Hungary to the United States in 1940, 
was in addition exploited by articles implying the President’s approval 
of Eckhardt’s movement. Thus the Amerikai Magyar Népszava (New 
York), wrote in its editorial on September 27, 1941, as follows: “The 
publication of the manifesto means the successful conclusion of the 
negotiations carried on by Eckhardt abroad, particularly in Washing- 
ton.” Eckhardt was, in addition, presented by Professor Francis Deak 


_ (at one time an authorized agent of the Hungarian Government regis- 


tered with the State Department as the American editor of the Hun- 
garian Quarterly) in a letter to the New York Herald Tribune as a 
“Liberal.” 

Eckhardt was able to maintain his paradoxical situation by 
representing all different cross-currents at the same time. Thus he 
confused his Hungarian followers by supporting Horthy’s regime 


_ (which declared war by Hitler’s orders against the United States) “as 


a constitutional factor which must not be attacked. Standing upon a 
lawful basis, we cannot proclaim a fight against him” (October 10, 
1941); at the same time he declared that Hungary was a “perpetual 


_ kingdom” and had talks with the pretender to Hungary’s throne, 
_ Archduke Otto, the son of Ex-Emperor Charles the Last of Hungary, 
, whom Horthy had twice prevented (the second time by armed force) 


from regaining the throne. Yet a considerable portion of the American 
Hungarian press ranked Eckhardt beside Rakoczi and Kossuth, Hun- 
gary’s great heroes, as the third great “exiled patriot,” whitewashing 
him by propounding “what a blessed philo-Semite he was even as 
leader of the Awakening Hungarians.” One hypothesis for his contra- 
dictory behavior was that Eckhardt might hope “one day to play a part 
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in helping to bring Admiral Horthy into the United Nations’ camp 
He has established contacts with Archduke Otto because he does no 
want to neglect an opportunity to assure for Hungary an advanta 
place in a Danubian federation should Otto’s plans be realized.” 

The re-examination of the Hungarian and Austrian movemeny 
by the Department of State by April, 1942, toned down the excitemen 
over Eckhardt’s case. There can be, however, no question but that his 
plans are developed by the Hungarian-American Federation, which 
“despite all the protests of its leaders, is known to be subsidiary of the | 
‘Hungarian World Congress, organized by Admiral Horthy for the| 
defense of Hungarian interests.” Thus he serves the Regent of Hungary, 
whose Foreign Minister, General Joseph Gomboes, was the firs | 
European statesman to visit Hitler—the term Axis, incidentally, was 
coined in Budapest—and his present Propaganda Minister, Istvan Antal 





THE CASE OF THE AUSTRIAN “FOREIGN LEGION” 


Austria is not a member of the United Nations. As Hitler’s firs | 
victim, it has, however, at least a theoretical chance of becoming some | 
day an associate, if not a member. Archduke Otto of the Hapsburgs 
considers himself the main champion of the Austrian cause in the} 
United States; most of his enthusiasm is due to his hope that he will | 
return some day to the throne of the Austro-Hungarian Empire which | 
his father vacated in 1918. | 

His first important success in this direction occurred when he | 
helped to obtain the status of “non-enemy aliens” for Austrians in| 
America. His second, much more important, success was his creation 
of an Austrian Legion in the United States army—a step which resulted | 
in bitter arguments among the United States officials and even more | 
bitter discussions among America’s minorities from the former Empire. | 
The uncertain policy of the United States authorities in regard to “Free | 
Movements” was, however, a direct cause of the strange episode of the | 
Austrian Legion. “As material for a librettist it is superb; as materia } 
for some future White Paper it is embarrassing,” reported Fortune 
magazine.” | 


In February, 1942, the War Department formed a Filipino Infantry | 


Andre Visson, “Hungary's War-Weariness Poses Question of a Danubian Darlan,” New 
York Herald Tribune, January 31, 1943. ) 
5 “Prepare to Occupy,” Fortune, 27, February, 1943, pp. 91ff. 
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Battalion, to provide “those Filipinos who are now residing in the 
United States .. . the eventual opportunity of fighting on the soil of their 
homeland.” The idea had great appeal. In July a battalion for expatriate 
Norwegians was created, in December a Greek battalion, and others 
were in process of formation. Austro-Americans, feeling that their 
homeland was in the same category as the others, were among the first 
to petition for a battalion. The State Department turned them down. 
In the fall of 1942 Otto Hapsburg put his shoulder to the wheel—Otto, 
the man who is pretender to the throne of an empire that collapsed at 
the end of World War I, who is confidently addressed as “Your Im- 
perial Highness” by a loyal entourage which ignores the lack of throne 
or empire, and who, as the oldest son of the late Emperor of Austria, 
Apostolic King of Hungary, has been trained by his mother, the Ex- 
Empress Zita, always to remember that he is the son of an emperor, has 
seventeen christian names, and will one day rule over Austria. His 
action caused high alarm among the Czechs, Serbs, and other nation- 
alities to whom the Hapsburgs are anathema; but they were calmed 
when the State Department assured them again that no Austrian unit 
would be allowed, that if it were, Otto would have no part in it. 

From there, according to Fortune, the story takes various apocry- 
phal turns. One version has it that Otto and some of his friends went to 
a White House tea, where they tactfully broached the subject to the 
President. The President said that he saw no objection to having an 
Austrian battalion of some sort; whereupon Otto sought out Sumner 
Welles and confided that the President had given his approval. Welles 
then passed the word along to Secretary Stimson. 

Whatever the circumstances, the upshot was that Otto Hapsburg 
wrote to Stimson offering to head a “Military Committee for the 
Liberation of Austria.” On the same day that he received the letter, 
Secretary Stimson accepted, addressing his reply to “Otto of Austria.” 
This fortunate combination of events enabled Otto to announce his 
success at the birthday party that His Apostolic Majesty’s followers gave 
for him in New York the next night. 

The Czechs, Serbs, and all the so-called “liberated” nationalities 
which had formerly been ruled by the Hapsburgs, were naturally out- 
raged. Beyond this discomfiture of America’s allies, however, the 
episode showed an egregious failure to understand the implications of 


' such policies on America’s minorities and on the governments-in-exile, 
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bitterly opposed as they were to the possibility of having Otto retup 
to Austria as a ruler of any kind. In 1918 the United States had helpej 
to break up the Hapsburg Empire by the Wilsonian recognition of th 
right to self-determination by the Slavic peoples. Twenty-five yeay 
later these same United States, once again an ally of all Slavic people 
(with the exception of the Bulgarians and, technically, of the Croats an 
the Slovaks, whose puppet leaders have declared war on the United 
States), is urged by some influential groups to play a leading part in th 
restoration of the Hapsburg Monarchy. That would be, indeed, one ¢ 
the greatest paradoxes of our time. 

From the standpoint of two United Nations, Yugoslavia anj 
Czechoslovakia, the possibility of a Hapsburg restoration would mea 
extinction. For another member, Poland, such a restoration would creat 
only a partial danger—it might constitute a threat to the once-Austria 
province of Galicia; but it might seem the less of two evils. Although 
the Poles have no special sympathies for the Hapsburgs, they remember 
that those who lived under Austro-Hungarian rule fared better than 
those who lived under German or Czarist Russian rule; furthermore, 
the Hapsburg administration gave to the Poles a much better statu 
than to the Ukrainians. There are, too, many Poles who fear that after 
this war Soviet Russia will be for Poland a much more redoubtable 


enemy than Germany. Hence some of these Poles would accept, if not’ 
welcome, a Hapsburg-headed “federation” (because “empire” is an 


outdated term) as a valuable ally in a power-politics combination 
against both Germany and Russia. 

All this has had its repercussions in the United States. While many 
American-Polish communities and American-Polish papers, including 
the violently anti-Soviet Nowy Swiat in New York, added their voices 
to the loud protests of other Slavic groups against Otto’s semi-officid 
connection with the projected Austrian legion, the Polish officials pre 
ferred to ignore the whole affair. But the voices of the many different 
foreign-language papers in the United States were for once surprising} 
harmonious. ; 

The Serb, the Croat, and the Slovene papers, on this one occasion, 
took the same line; all became really “Yugoslav” in their opposition 
to the Hapsburgs. The Serbian nationalist Srbobran and the Serbian 
Communist Slobodna Rec forgot their bitter fights about General Drag 


Mihailovich and the Partisans in order to agree against the Hapsburgs 
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The Slovak papers with few exceptions, as that of the pro-Fascist Slovak 
y Amerike, fully agreed with the Czech papers on the Otto problem. 
The Ukrainian papers laid aside for a moment their complaints against 
the Russians and used the same words of protest as the Russian papers. 

Italian papers (Nazioni Unite, La Stella di Pittsburgh, and others) 
and many German papers (Chicago Abendpost, Anzeiger und Post, 
Baltimore Correspondent, Detroit Abendpost) voiced, for different 
reasons, the same protests as the Yugoslav, Czechoslovak, Polish, and 
Ukrainian press. 

The policy of Washington on the Austrian problem appears, how- 
ever, to have been greatly misunderstood. The United States, which in 
1938 had to accept the Anschluss as a fait accompli, never recognized 
the Anschluss de jure. The Administration wanted to mark the differ- 
ence between the status of the Germans and that of the Austrians in 
the United States. This desire led directly to the affair of the Austrian 
Legion, which was at first viewed without regard for the implications of 
a Hapsburg restoration and without any realization of the immediate 
consequences of the measure. 

The resulting confusion, however, was so great that many Slavic 
groups in Chicago and Detroit gave credit to the ridiculous rumor that 
Otto was sponsored by “a few Jews in Washington.” 

In a letter to The Nation, H. Felix Kraus made the following points 
in regard to Otto’s aims:* 

Now we cannot loathe war any more. The United States has 
taken on a recruiting officer whose name alone is irresistible. Now 
men will stream to the colors of Uncle Sam like wild bees to a 
honey tree—or will they now? 

Is the flag of the United States, or the democracy it stands for, 
not good enough? Since when does this republic need the services 
of the descendant of St. Stephen and Charles V—Archduke Francis 
Joseph Otto, Prince of Hamburg and Lorraine, pretender to the 
(non-existing) throne of Austria and Hungary? 

We do not yet know whether the action of the War Depart- 
ment in accepting the services of Otto as recruiter of an“Austrian 
battalion” will finally be viewed as a shattering blow to democracy 
throughout Europe, as an invitation for a giant civil war in Europe, 


* The Nation, December 12, 1942, p. 662. 
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or only as a joke history will laugh tears about. We do know thy 
the Poles, Czechoslovaks, Yugoslavs, and Free Italians have pp 
tested vigorously against it and that all Austrians, wherever the 
are, feel as if they had been hit on the head. While Darlan ; 
supposed to be only a temporary expedient, Otto’s shadow now falk 
on the future of Central Europe. We can hardly expect an 
Austrian, Pole, or Yugoslav to risk his life against Hitler when 
promise him Otto in exchange. 

If the two brothers, Otto and Felix, are merely refugees, as Sec 
retary of State Hull declared, why are they not in the army? They 
are not married, and they support only their claims. Perhaps this i 
another “Riddle of the State Department.” 





President Roosevelt tried to close the discussion of the “Otto! 
Austrian legion” by stressing that Otto of Hapsburg’s committee had! 
no exclusive connection whatever with the Austrian legion under! 
formation and that Otto’s committee was only one of many recruiting 
agencies (which was news); and the War Department announced tha 
the battalion would not even be used in occupying Austria. 

The so-called Austrian Battalion got off to an inauspicious set 
when Otto managed to buttonhole exactly 29 volunteers. As soon as it! 
became apparent that Otto’s recruiting powers were low, the Wi 
Department shipped several hundred draftees, former nationals of| 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, into the Legion, and the well) 
padded outfit was sent to train out in Atterbury, Indiana, with “Arch 
dukes” Felix and Carl Ludwig shuffling along with the others. 

The result was another storm of protest. In March, 1943, reversal of 
the original policy was announced by Secretary Henry L. Stimson in a! 
letter to Representative Emanuel Celler (Democrat, New York). | 
Victor H. Bernstein’s editorial in the New York PM (March 12, 1943), | 
analyzed the situation as follows: Sa 

} 


Congratulations to liberals, American and Austrian alike, for 
their victory in the case of the Austrian Battalion. Congratulations 
to the War Dept. and to Secretary Stimson for having acted cout 
ageously to right a great wrong. But, most of all, congratulations 
to the young men in Camp Atterbury, Ind., who now are pledged 
opportunity to forget Otto and fix their minds on Uncle Sam. 

We would like, however, to set down two reservations. 
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The first is that we have not lost our distaste for the Austrian 
Battalion, even though it has been changed to a “voluntary” organi- 
zation. We don’t like Otto of Hapsburg as an unofficial recruiting 
sergeant for the U.S. Army any more than we would like him as an 
Emperor. 

The second is the possibility that Camp Atterbury’s officers may 
not cling as closely to the spirit of Secretary Stimson’s ruling as 
they must to its letter. Battalion members must present a written 
request for transfer. And the first thing a jeep learns in the Army 
is to be properly discouraged about asking for anything he has 
reason to think his commanding officer disapproves. 

We will wait in hope that Otto’s will prove the “Lost Battalion” 
of World War II. 


On May 23, 1943, the War Department announced its plans to 


_ abandon the organization of the Austrian battalion. It had not been 
_ possible, a spokesman explained, “to obtain sufficient personnel of the 
| qualifications necessary” for organizing a battalion of soldiers of 


Austrian extraction." 

And what is the import of all this—of the activities of Eckhardt 
and Otto? Simply that a policy of do-nothing is both useless and 
vicious. The United States, by saying nothing, by granting its official 
sanction to the United Nations group but dealing politely and noncom- 
mittally with all, leaves the situation unstructured and confused. The 
sentimental attachment of former Hungarians and Austrians—and the 
nationals of other countries—for their native lands thus, in the absence 
of a clear governmental policy, leaves them prey to conflicting propa- 
ganda. Until the United States makes up its mind where it stands on 


these matters and says so in clear-cut action, such men as Eckhardt and 


Otto will continue to benefit from our hesitation. 


™“Army to Drop Plan for an Austrian Unit,” New York Times, May 24, 1943. 
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Part One: Domestic Issues 


1. POLITICAL 
ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL ADMINISTRATION 


If the war is still on by election day next year, would you favor or oppose the reelection of 


Roosevelt for another term? (June '43—For.) 


Total High 
Favor 64.8% 42.1% 
Oppose 27.8 50.3 
Don't know 7.4 7.6 


Economic level 


Upper Lower 

middle middle Low Negro 

52.8% 67.3% 74-5% 78.9% 

38.0 26.5 19.1 10.9 
9.2 6.2 6.4 10.2 


If the war is over and President Roosevelt runs for a fourth term next year, do you think 
you will vote for him or against him? (June 5, '43—a1Po) 


For 31% 


Against 69% 


If the war is still going on and Roosevelt runs for a fourth term next year, do you think you 
will vote for him or against him? (June 5, '43—a1Po) 


For 56% 


Against 44% 
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If the war is not entirely over next year but looks as though it might be over soon, do you 
think you will vote for or against Roosevelt for a fourth term? (June 5, '43—arPo) 
For 51% Against 49% 
If the war is over by election day next year, would you favor or oppose the reelection of 
Roosevelt for another term? (June '43—For.) 


Economic level 
Upper Lower 
Total High middle middle Low Negro 
Favor 33-3% 12.6% 18.9% 31.9% 47.1% 61.2% 
Oppose 59.2 84.0 74.6 60.7 44.7 25.9 
Don't know 7-5 3-4 6.5 7-4 8.2 12.9 


Apart from home problems connected with the war, do you rate the job President Roosevelt 
has done in running the war good, fair, or poor? (June '43—For.) 


Total Well-informed Poorly informed Uninformed 
Good 70.4% 71.4% 69.4% 70.3% 
Fair 21.2 21.5 23.1 19.6 
Poor 4-1 5-3 4-7 2.5 
Don't know 4-3 1.8 2.8 7.6 


After the war, do you think the aims and programs of the New Deal will be entirely done 
away with, partly done away with, continued along the same lines, or made stronger than ever? 
(Unless “don’t know” to that question) Do you think this will be a good thing or a bad thing? 
(June '43—For.) 














Good thing 83.7% 
Entirely done away with 8.2% Bad thing 8.7 
Don’t know 7.6 
Good thing 87.1% 
Partly done away with 41.6 Bad thing 5.6 
Don't know 7:3 
Good thing 80.6% 
Continued along same lines 17.8 Bad thing 10.0 
Don’t know 9-4 
Good thing 76.3% 
Made stronger than ever 14.1 Bad thing 16.2 
Don't know 75 
Don't know 18.3 


On the whole, do you rate the job President Roosevelt has done on home problems connected 
with the war as good, fair, or poor? (June '43—For.) 


Total Well-informed Poorly informed Uninformed 
Good 56.2% 43-4% 58.6% 66.4% 
Fair 30.8 36.9 31.0 25.0 
Poor 11.1 18.9 9-5 49 
Don't know 1.9 8 9 3-7 


Would you rate as good, fair, or poor the job that has been done so far on putting into effect 
the rationing of foodstuffs? On giving out news about the war? (June '43—For.) 
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Good Fair Poor Don’t know 
Rationing foodstuffs 44.8% 36.0% 13.0% 5.3% 
Giving out war news 42.7 35.9 11.5 9.9 


Do you approve or disapprove of the way Roosevelt is handling our foreign policy—that ix 
our relations with other nations? (July 10, '43—a1Po) 


Approve 73% Disapprove 14% Undecided 13% 
Do you approve or disapprove of the way Roosevelt is handling our domestic problems— 
that is, our problems here at home? (July 10, '43—a1Po) 


Approve Disapprove Undecided 


National 49% 42% 9% 
New Eng. and Mid. Atlantic 53 37 10 
East Central 48 42 10 
West Central 47 47 6 
South 48 42 10 
Far West 44 47 9 
Professional and Business 34 59 7 
Farmers 39 53 8 
White Collar 44 47 9 
Skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 62 28 10 


Each voter who said he disapproved of the President's handling of domestic problems was 
asked what specific criticism he had in mind. 
The chief items named were as follows: 


1. Poor handling of the labor union situation. 


2. Inefficient and sloppy administration; failure to pick the right men to be bureau and de 
partment heads; insufficient delegation of authority by the President. 


3. Too much politics in the administration of home affairs; too much thinking about the next 
election and not enough about handling wartime problems. 


Asked of Southerners: 


What do you like least about the Roosevelt Administration? (July 6, '43—a1Po) 


Poor handling of labor unions 22% 
Extravagance, waste of public funds, paying 

people who don’t work as hard as they should 11 
Inefficiency, bureaucracy, red tape 11 
Sponsoring too much equality of negroes 5 


Unfair treatment of Southern farmers 
Stimulating liquor trade by repeal of prohibition 
Failure to curb inflation 

Too high taxes 

Unpreparedness for war 


“~~ = NU 


Asked of Southern white voters: 


Do you think the present administration in Washington has done a good job, a fair job, of 
a poor job in dealing with the Negro problem? (Aug. 27, '43—alIPo) 


Good job 13% Fair job 27% Poor job 35% No opinion 25% 
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Party preference of labor-union members and farmers. (June 12, '43—atPo) 


Labor-Union Members Farmers (outside South) 
Democratic Republican Democratic Republican 
1936 Election 80% 20% 51% 49% 
1940 Election 72 28 46 54 
1944 Party Preference 69 31 41 59 


Asked of Republicans: 
Which one of these men would you prefer as the Republican candidate for President next 
year? (June 26, '43—a1Po) 


Dewey 37% Stassen 7 
Willkie 28 Saltonstall 2 
MacArthur 15 Warren I 
Bricker 10 


The results of a poll taken among Republican members of the House of Representatives by 
Representative Low E. Alllen of Illinois are as follows: 


Dewey 51 votes Martin 9 
MacArthur 33 Stassen 6 
Bricker 32 Hoover 5 
Willkie 13 Vandenberg 4 
Taft 11 
By sections (outside of the normally Democratic South): 
N. Eng. & Rocky Mt. & 
Mid. Atl. E. Cent. W. Cent. Pac. Coast 
Dewey 43% 37% 40% 29% 
Willkie 32 16 28 30 
MacArthur 13 15 15 17 
Bricker 5 24 6 7 
Stassen 4 7 11 1 
Saltonstall 3 I ° 2 
Warren ” sg ° 4 


*Less than one per cent. 


Do you think businessmen will be better off if the Republicans or the Democrats win the 
Presidential election next year? (July 2, '43—a1Po) 


Better under Better under 

Republicans Democrats 
Businessmen (outside South) 78% 22% 
Workers 59 41 


Do you think skilled and unskilled workers will be better off if the Republicans or the Demo- 
crats win the Presidential election next year? (July 2, '43—a1Po) 


Better under Better under 

Republicans Democrats 
Businessmen (outside South) 49% 51% 
Workers 27 73 


Asked of Southern Democrats: 


Which ONE of ghese men would you prefer as the Democratic candidate for President next 
year? (July 1, '43—a1Po) 
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Roosevelt 80% McNutt 
Byrnes 8 Douglas 
Wallace 6 Winant 
Farley 3 


* Less than one per cent. 


How 40,000,000 estimated voters for 1944 divide today: (July 17, '43—a1Po) 


Farmers outside 


National solid South 
Definitely Republican 9,000,000 32% 
Leaning Republican 5,000,000 14 
Undecided 9,000,000 22 
Leaning Democratic 6,000,000 14 
Definitely Democratic 11,000,000 18 


Workers outside 
solid South 
19% 
10 
22 
15 
34 


Attitude of various groups in the electorate toward Republican presidential possibilities: 


(July 20, '43—a1Po) 


Voters now Republican who say there is no chance they will shift parties: 


Dewey 39% Stassen 
Willkie 28 Warren 
Bricker 15 Saltonstall 
MacArthur 10 

Voters now Republican but who say they might decide to vote Democratic: 
Dewey 35% Stassen 
Willkie 34 Warren 
Bricker 11 Saltonstall! 
MacArthur 9 

Voters unable at present to decide between the two parties: 
Willkie 39% Bricker 
Dewey 29 Warren 
MacArthur 17 Saltonstall 
Stassen 6 


Voters now Democratic but who say they might decide to vote Republican: 


Willkie 45% Bricker 
Dewey 22 Warren 
MacArthur 17 Saltonstall 
Stassen 7 


If the Presidential election were being held TODAY, and Roosevelt were running for Pres 
dent on the Democratic ticket against Wendell Willkie on the Republican ticket, how do you 


think you would vote? (July 29, July 30, & Aug. 1, °43—a1Po) 


1940 

Roosevelt Willkie 
National 55% 45% 
All Workers 66 34 
Union members 72 28 
Farmers 54 46 
Farmers outside South 
Upper income 28 72 
Middle income 53 47 
Lower income 69 31 


New England 53 47 


Roosevelt 


59% 


65 
71 
50 
48 
39 
53 
66 


57 


Today 
Willkwe 
41% 
35 
29 
50 
52 
61 
47 
34 
43 
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Middle Atlantic 53% 47% 61% 39% 
East Central 51 49 56 44 
West Central 49 51 53 47 
South 73 27 71 29 
Rocky Mountain 56 44 54 46 
Pacific Coast 58 42 59 4! 
Age 21-29 60 40 67 33 
Age 30-49 56 44 58 42 
Age 50 and over 51 49 55 45 


If the Presidential election were being held TODAY, and Roosevelt were running for President 
on the Democratic ticket against Thomas E. Dewey on the Republican ticket, how do you 
think you would vote? (Aug. 7, '43—aIPo) 


Roosevelt Dewey Roosevelt Dewey 
National 55% 45% Age 30-49 54 46 
Farmers 45 55 Age 50 and over 51 49 
Farmers outside South 39 61 New England 52 48 
Upper income 43 57 Middle Adantic 57 43 
Middle income 50 50 East Central 50 50 
Lower income 61 39 West Central 47 53 
All workers 59 41 South 72 28 
Union members 67 33 Rocky Mountain 51 49 
Age 21-29 64 36 Pacific Coast 60 40 


Asked of Democratic voters in the five largest states: 
Which one of these men would you prefer as Democratic candidate for President next year? 
(Aug. 14, '43—aIPO) 
New York: Roosevelt 88%, Wallace 5%, McNutt 2%, Farley 2%, Douglas 1%, Winant 1%, 
Byrnes 1%. 
Pennsylvania: Roosevelt 91°%, Wallace 5%, Farley 2%, McNutt 1%, Wimant 1%, Douglas and 
Byrnes, less than 1% each. 
lilinois: Roosevelt 87%, Wallace 5%, Farley 4%, Byrnes 2%, McNutt 1%, Douglas 1%, 
Winant less than 1%. 
Ohio: Roosevelt 91%, Farley 3%, Byrnes 3%, Wallace 2%, Douglas 1%, Winant and McNutt 
less than 1%. 
California: Roosevelt 86%, Wallace 6%, Farley 4%, McNutt 1%, Douglas 1%, Byrnes 1%, 
Winant 1%. 


Asked of Republicans: 


Which one of these men would you prefer as the Republican candidate for President next 
year? (Aug. 3, '43—aIPo) 


Ohio New York Pennsylvania Illinois 
Bricker 54% s% 9% 1% 
Dewey 19 53 38 19 
MacArthur 12 & 14 18 
Saltonstall e 2 ° I 
Stassen 4 4 5 10 
Warren ° I I ° 
Willkie 11 27 33 19 


Asked of Republicans: 


Which one of these men would you prefer as the Republican candidate for President next 
year? (July 13, '43—a1po) 
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New York Pennsylvama Illinois 
Dewey 53% 38% 41% 
Willkie 27 33 19 
MacArthur 8 14 18 
Bricker 5 9 II 
Stassen 4 5 10 
Saltonstall 2 ° I 
Warren I I ° 


NEW SOUTHERN PARTY 
Do you think the South would be better off, in general, if there were two political parties o 
about equal strength instead of one strong party as there is at present? (Aug. 5, '43—aIPo) 
Yes No Yes No 
1939 57% 43% Today 59% 41% 


Asked of Southern Democrats: 


Each was asked whether he might leave the Democratic Party and vote for a new party 
if one were formed (Aug. 6, '43—aIPo): 


Would definitely remain in Democratic Party 47% 
Would definitely vote for new party 2 
Undecided or it would depend on nature 

of new party and its leadership 51 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Do you think labor unions should or should not be allowed to give money to campaign funds 
of political parties? (Aug. 19, '43—aIPo) 


Should Should not Undecided 
National 17% 65% 18% 
Republicans 14 70 16 
Democrats 20 61 19 
Union members 24 58 18 


Do you think business corporations should or should not be allowed to give money t 
campaign funds of political parties? (Aug. 19, '43—aIPo) 


Should Should not Undecided 
National 23% 59% 18% 
Republicans 23 60 17 
Democrats 24 57 19 


POLL TAX 


Asked of eligible voters in poll-tax states: 


Do you think the people in your state should have to continue paying a poll tax in order © 
vote? (Aug. 24, '43—alIPo) 


Yes No No opinion 
Today 53% 37% 10% 
1941 Ss .. 35 12 
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2. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


FOOD 
The idea of having a Baruch committee to investigate food is approved by two out of every 
three voters, as the following survey results show (July 24, '43—a1Po): 


Believe there is need for investigation 67% 
Believe it is not necessary 22 
Undecided II 


Would you be for or against having Herbert Hoover take over the entire food problem in the 
United States? (July 24, '43—a1Po) 

About one voter in every seven (15 per cent) had no opinion on the subject. The vote of those 
with opinions is: 


For 59% Against 41% 
Democrats Republicans 
For 36% 74% 
Against 48 16 
Undecided 16 10 


In general, do you think most people you know would be healthier if they ate less? (July 24, 
"43—AaIPO) 


Yes No Undecided 
National 64% 21% 15% 
Men 61 22 17 
Women 67 20 13 
Age 21-29 56 25 19 
30-49 65 21 14 
50 & over 68 18 14 
Upper & middle-income group 70 19 11 
Lower-income group 59 23 18 


Have you lost weight or gained weight since food rationing began? (July 24, '43—arPo) 
Lost 19% Gained 12% Remained same 69% 


Number of victory gardens grown last year as compared to the number which have been 
planted this year (June 12, '43—alIPo): 


Last year Gardens now 
New England and Middle Atlantic 3,500,000 * 4,000,000 
East Central 3,000,000 3,500,000 
West Central 2,500,000 3,000,000 
South 5,500,000 6,500,000 
Mountain and Far West 2,000,000 2,800,000 


LABOR 


What is your opinion of John L. Lewis? (June 17, '43—a1Po) 
9% had favorable opinions 
87% had unfavorable opinions 
4% had no opinion 


If there is a shortage of men and workers for war industries, should the government draft 
persons to fill these jobs? (Aug. 28, '43—a1Po) 
Yes 79% No 14% Undecided 7% 
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In general, are you for or against the Gonnally-Smith Act? (July 22, '43—a1Po) 
Of those with opinions: 


For 67% Against 24% Undecided 9% 
Attitude of voters with opinions in 12 states whose Senators and Congressmen voted by a majority 
to sustain veto: 

For 62% Against 29% Undecided 9% 
Attitude of voters with opinions in 36 states whose Senators and Representatives voted by am. 
jority to override veto: 

For 71% Against 21% Undecided 8% 


Most people believe the Government should not be controlled by any one group. However, jf 
you HAD to choose which would you prefer to have control of the Government—bdig business o 
labor unions? (Aug. 20, '43—aIPo) 


Big business Labor unions Undecided 
National 45% 26% 29% 
Republicans 58 17 25 
Democrats 35 34 31 
Upper income 72 9 19 
Middle 55 19 26 
Lower 33 34 33 


Some labor unions make jobs for their members by requiring employers to hire more men thas 
are actually needed to do a particular job. The unions say this is necessary in order to give work 
to all their members. Do you think a law should be passed prohibiting this practice? (July §, 
"43—alPo) 


Yes No Undecided 
National 69% 19% 12% 
Union members 57 31 12 





Do you think all labor unions should be required to register with the Federal government and | 
report the amount of money they take in and spend each year? (June 1, '43—a1Po) 


' 
Yes No Undecided i 


General public 85% 7% 8% 
Labor-union members 80 12 8 


Asked of workers in war plants: 


Would you like to see labor unions change their way of handling things? (May 29, '43—alPo) 


Yes No Undecided 
Total vote 53% 23% 24% 
Union members 45 38 17 


The 53 per cent of workers who replied in the affirmative were asked to state in what way they 
thought unions should change. The results follow: 


1. Abolish graft and racketeering, remove secrecy surrounding use of union funds, 
reduce personal profits of union management. 18%, 

2. Cut out wartime strikes. 15 

Show more interest in the men, give members more say in policy, run unions 

more democratically. 

Relax restrictions on how much a man can produce and how fast he may work. 

Eliminate radical and communist influence. 

Stop jurisdictional disputes and trivial quar: ‘s. 

Miscellaneous. 
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Would you approve or disapprove of making it a crime for anyone to urge workers to strike 
in companies taken over by the government? (May 27, '43—aiPo) 


Approve 
National 78% 
Union members 67 


Disapprove Undecided 
14% 8% 
22 11 


If you ran the government, what would you do about strikes among war workers? (July 11, 


'43—NORC) 


About 75 out of each 100 gave answers advocating some type of disciplinary action. The most 
frequent suggestion, advocated by about one-fourth of the entire cross-section, was “work or 


fight.” 


About sixteen persons in each one hundred specifically suggested the passage of an anti-strike 
law, then on the President's desk, or other legislative action. 
About ten in a hundred wanted administrative action such as declaration of martial law and 


the government's taking over the plants. 


Among the minority who favored some sort of compromise with the strikers’ demands, about 
half suggested conferences, arbitration, letting the War Labor Board handle it, etc. 
Some seven in each hundred favored improvement of hours and living conditions for strikers 


and cutting down the cost of living. 


Only one American in a hundred approved granting all demands, 


Do you feel that as a whole the workers in 
the factories are doing all they could do right 
now to help win the war? How about the labor 
leaders? (Aug. 22, '43——NORC) 

Percentage of those with opinions answering 
“Yes”: 


Factory workers Labor leaders 
March 1942 64% 31% 
July 1942 72 37 
January 1943 73 41 
Today 71 29 


PRICE CONTROL 


Do you think the government is doing all it 
can to control rising prices, or do you think it 
could do a better job? (July 18, '43—norc) 

Allitcan 47% Could do better 48% 

Undecided 5% 


PROHIBITION 


If the question of national prohibition should 
come up again, would you vote wet, or dry? 
(Aug. 26, '43—a1IPo) 


Dry Wet 
Feb., 1942 36% 64% 
Sept., 1942 38 62 
Dec., 1942 36 64 
Today 34 66 
Farmers 51% 49% 
Towns under 10,000 45 55 
10,000-100,000 30 70 
100,000 and over 19 81 


SEX EDUCATION 


It has been suggested that a course in sex 
education be given to students in high schools. 
Do you approve or disapprove of this plan? 
(June 3, '43—alPo) 


Dis- Unde- 

Approve approve cided 

National 68% 16% 16% 
New Eng. & Mid. Atl. 72 16 12 
East Cent. 92 15 13 
West Cent. 65 17 18 
South 61 16 23 
Far West 71 14 15 
Age 20-29 77 13 10 
30-49 69 15 16 
50 & over 61 20 19 


Some people say that sex problems should be 
scientifically and frankly discussed by medical 
authorities in daily newspapers. Do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of this? (July 16, "43— 
AIPO) 


Dis- Unde- 

Approve approve cided 

National 40% 44% 16% 
Men 43 38 19 
Women 38 49 13 
Age 20-29 49 38 13 
30-49 41 43 16 
50 & over 35 48 17 
College trained 51 41 8 
High school only 45 44 1 
Grade school only 35 44 21 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


At present the Social Security program pro- 
vides benefits for old age, death and unemploy- 
ment. Would you favor changing the program 
to include payment of benefits for sickness, dis- 
ability, doctor and hospital bills? (Aug. 13, 
"43—alPo) 

Yes 59% No 29% Undecided 12% 

(If “Yes”) Would you be willing to pay (or 
have your husband pay) 6% of your salary or 
wages in order to make this program possible? 
(Aug. 13, '43—alPo) 
Yes 44% No 11% 


At present farmers, domestic servants, gov- 


Undecided 4% 


ernment employees, and professional persons o% nhs Unde. 
are not included under Social Security. Do you Willing Unwilling cided 
think the Social Security program should be National 52% 43% 5% 
changed to include these groups? (Aug. 13,'43  Upper- & middle- 
—aIPo) income groups 54 41 5 
Yes 64% No 19% Undecided 17% Lower-income group 49 45 6 
3. ATTITUDES AMONG WOMEN 
(Based on a Special Survey among Women Aged 20-35) 
VOCATIONAL 
If you had your choice, what kind of work would you like to do? (Aug. '43—For.) 
Grammar Business or Attended 

All women school only trade school college 
Office or clerical 25.0% 15.1% 43-7% 14.5% 
Factory 12.2 37-4 2.8 0.6 
Nursing 9.5 8.2 8.8 4.2 
Civil service 9.4 5.3 12.6 75 
Professional or executive 9.0 1.6 7.7 21.1 
Arts (theatre, music, etc.) 7.0 0.6 5.2 13.4 
Teaching 6.8 1.3 2.8 17.8 
Sales 3.9 5.3 1.7 0.9 
Personal service 3.5 13.2 0.3 0.5 
Other 14.2 12.6 14.4 19.5 


Here are three different kinds of jobs. If you had your choice, which would you pick’ 


(Aug. '43—For.) 


A job which pays quite a low income, but which you were quite sure of keeping 
A job which pays a good income but which you have a 50-50 chance of losing 
A job which pays an extremely high income if you make the grade but in which you 


lose almost everything if you don't make it 
Don’t know 


LIFE 


So far as you personally are concerned, do you think the chances are that the next ten years of 
your life will be exciting ones, just average, or rather dull? (Aug. '43—For.) 
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WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Have you been able to buy any war bonds» 
stamps since January 1, 1943? (July 3, "3. 
AIPO) 


Yes No 
National 60% 40°, 
Farmers 50 50 
Towns under 10,000 57 a 
10,000 to 100,000 69 31 
100,000 and over 65 35 


Would you be willing to have your employ, 
take 15 cents out of every dollar of your wags 
or salary each pay day to buy defense bon 
for you? (May 25, '43—alIPo) 


54.7% 
25.3 


176 
2.4 
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Single 
All women age 20-24 Unattractive 
Exciting 43-3% 53.8% 26.1% 
Average 43-6 35.0 44.9 
Dull 9.3 6.5 21.7 
Don't know 3.8 4-7 73 


MEN VERSUS WOMEN 


Which kind of friends do you think you can usually count on more—men or women? (Aug. 
'43—For.) 


Total Attractive Unattractive 
Men 36.6% 40.6% 27.6% 
Women 26.4 24-5 30.5 
Same, depends, or don’t know 37.0 34.9 41.9 


Would you rather work for a man or for a woman, or wouldn't it make any difference to 
you? (Aug. '43—For.) 


Total Attractive Unattractive 
Man 49.6% 56.5% 31.4% 
Woman 6.9 4-4 13.7 
No difference, or don’t know 43-5 39.1 54.9 


MARRIAGE, MORALS, AND BIRTH CONTROL 
Which would you rather do if you had your choice? (Aug. '43—For.) 
Total Married Single Employed Unemployed 
Be unmarried and have a successful 


career 6.2% 3.6% 10.5% 6.9% 5.8% 
Be married and have a successful 
career besides 17.8 15.6 22.1 20.5 14.1 
Be married and run a home 74.0 79.5 64.4 69.9 79.6 
Don't know 2.0 1.3 3.0 2.7 0.5 
Number of children wanted: By this percentage of women: 
One 5.2% 
Two 38.9 
Three 24.3 
Four 18.1 
Five or more 6.1 
None 4-4 
Don’t know 3.0 


Which marriage do you think is usually most successful—one where the husband is a few 
years older, where he is a little younger, or where he is about the same age as his wife? (Aug. 
'43—For.) 

Husband a few years older 61.7% Husband about same age 30.6% 

Husband a little younger 1.4 No difference or don't know 6.3 


In which case do you think the average marriage is happier—if the woman is completely 
honest with her husband, or if she sometimes tells little lies to make things smooth? (Aug. 
43—For.) 


Widowed 
Married Single or divorced 
Completely honest 56.4% 53.7% 47.2% 
Little lies 37-4 35.8 47-2 


Depends or don’t know 6.2 10.5 5.6 
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Do you think that during the past ten years women in general have become more strict jp 1 
their morals, less strict, or stayed about the same? (Aug. '43—For.) Wo 


More strict 11.1% Less strict 51.4% No change 32.3% Don't know 5.2% c1ro) 


Do you think that women generally should have more strict morals, less strict, or about th 





same as they are now? (Aug. '43—For.) FLA 
More strict 66.3% Less strict 1.3% The same 27.8% Don't know 4.6% Sho 
Do you feel women's morals should be more strict, less strict, or about the same as men's? the U 
(Aug. '43—For.) 
More strict than men’s 60.0% Less strict than men's 2.0% 
Same as men's 34.2% Don't know 3.8% 
Do you think that most men require virginity in a girl for marriage? (Aug. '43—For.) 
Yes 59.1% No 31.3% Don’t know 9.6% 
Do you think women should require virginity in men? (Aug. '43—For.) 
Yes 45.1% No 45.0% Don't know 9.9% 
By and large, do you think that many, only a few, or practically no married men are wntree | 
to their wives at some time or another? (Aug. '43—For.) LAB 
Many husbands are untrue 47.8% Practically none are untrue 4.6 Do 
Only a few are untrue 43.2 Don't know 4-4 
reason 
The same question asked about married women produced these results: 
Many wives are untrue 28.3% Practically none are untrue 11.0 
Only a few are untrue 56.1 Don't know 4.6 
Do you believe eat knowledge about birth control should or should not be made availabk | 
to all married women? (Aug. '43—For.) 
All College Grammar Catholic | 
women women school id women Do 
Should be available 84.9% 92.6% 70.2% 69.0% | reason 
Should not 10.0 4.9 as 24.4 cipo) 
Don’t know 5.1 2.5 11.6 6.6 
(If “should” above) Do you believe that knowledge about birth control should or should Wh 
not be kept away from unmarried women? (Aug. '43—For.) worke: 
All College Grammar Catholic 
women women school only women 
Should be withheld 23.3% 15.5% 33.6% 33-6% | Nation 
Should not be 69.8 78.5 55-3 58.9 Union 
Don’t know 6.9 6.0 11.1 75 Noa-w 
Quebe: 
4. IN CANADA | ue 
DAYLIGHT SAVING | Wor 


Do you think we should have daylight saving time all the year round, as at present, or jut) wine 2 
in the summer months, or not at all? (July 28, '43—c1P0) 


All year Just summer Not at all Undecided | 
National 36% 36% 25% 3% 
Farm 21 32 45 2 


Non-farm 41 38 ’ 17 4 
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Those who voted approval as a year-round measure were asked: 
Would you like to see it continued after the war, or just for the duration? (July 28, '43— 


1P0) 
. After the war 28% Duration only 7% Undecided 1% 


FLAG 
Should Canada have a national flag of its own, or do you think we should continue to use 
the Union Jack? (July 21, '43—c1Po) 


National Union 
flag Jack Undecided 
National 51% 42% 7% 
20-29 years 60 35 5 
30-39 years 57 36 7 
40-49 years 49 44 7 
50 and over 43 49 8 
British origin 37 58 5 
French origin 82 9 9 
Other origin 42 48 10 


LABOR 
Do you think that workers in war industries who stay away from their work without a good 
reason should be fined in addition to losing their pay? (June 16, '43—c1Po) 


Fine No fine Undecided 
National 58% 33% 9% 
Farm 70 23 7 
Business and prof. 53 38 9 
White collar 57 34 9 
Labor 55 36 9 


Do you think that a worker in a war industry who stays away from work without good 
reason should be punished as severely as a soldier who is absent without leave? (June 16, '43— 
cipo) 

Yes 68% No 23% Undecided 9% 

Who do you think is most responsible for strikes in war industries—the labor leaders, the 

workers themselves, the management, or the government? (Aug. 18, '43—c1P0) 


Labor Workers 

leaders themselves Management Government Others Undecided 
National 38% 8% 17% 15% 6% 16% 
Union 22 9 28 24 6 11 
Non-union 41 7 15 13 7 17 
Quebec 23 10 24 22 3 18 


LIQUOR 


Would you favor or oppose a law to prohibit the sale of all alcoholic beverage (including 
wine and beer) in Canada? (June 9, '43—c1P0) 


Dry Wet Undecided 
Feb: "42 20% 72% 8% 
Sept. '42 29 65 6 
Dec. "42 37 57 t 
March "43 30 65 5 
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April "43 27% 68% 5% 
Today 23 68 9 
Total abstainers 42 45 13 
Liquor users 7 87 6 


In your opinion, what is the main reason for the regulations cutting down the amount of 
beer (hard liquor) that is sold in your province? (Aug. 11, '43—c1P0) 


Beer Liquor 
Shortages of ingredients and manpower 27% 40% 
Diversion of public spending 20 16 
Prohibition sentiment 15 16 
“Politics” 8 5 
Needs of armed forces 8 2 
Miscellaneous 5 6 
Don't know 17 15 


DIVORCE 


In your opinion, is it too easy to get a divorce in this country, or not easy enough? (July 14, 
"43—cIPo) 


Too easy Too hard About right Undecided 
National 27% 24% 32% 17% 
Catholic 42 17 25 16 
Non-Catholic 20 27 36 17 
French Canadian 42 18 25 15 
English Canadian 23 26 34 17 


OLD AGE INSURANCE 


If it were your job to decide how much money old age pensioners with no other means of 
support should receive from the government each month, what amount would you set? (Ma 
29, "43—cIPO) 


$20 or less 1% $36-$40 19 
$21-$25 12 $40 or over 23 
$26-$30 26 No opinion 2 
$31-$35 i 
21-29 years 30-49 years 50 years & over 
$25 or less 16% 19% 20% 
$26-$30 22 25 29 
$31-$40 27 3! 30 
Over $40 31 23 19 
No opinion 4 2 2 
POLITICS 


Results of successive polls on the popular strength of political parties in Canada: (June $, '43- 
ciPpo) 


Lib. Pro-Cons. C.C.F. New Dem. Bloc Pop. Others 
1940 55% 31% 8% 3% ° 3% 
Jan. "42 55 30 10 ° . 5 
Sept. '42 39 23 21 6 ° " 
Dec. "42 36 24 23 7 ° 10 
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Feb. "43 32% 27% 23% 7% 7% 4% 
May "43 36 28 21 4 10 ! 
Today 35 3! 21 4 8& 1 


*Not polled as separate party, any support being included under “Others.” 


t of Ontario only: 


Liberal Pro-Cons. C.C.F. Others 
Federal support 32% 38% 27% 3% 
Provincial support 32 37 28 3 


If a provincial election were held in this province today, would you vote for the candidate of 
the Progressive-Conservatives, Liberals, C.C.F. or other party? (July 10, '43—c1P0) 


Liberal Pro-Cons. C.C.F. Others 

1937 52% 49% 5% 3% 

Today 34 37 26 3 
By age: 

21-29 years 38% 31% 26% 5% 
14, 30°39 35 33 29 3 
40-49 35 35 27 3 
/ 50 plus 31 45 21 3 


Division of Ontario voters’ party sentiment eleven days before the province's first election 
since 1937: (July 24, '43——c1Po) 
Progressive-Conservative 35% Liberal 33% C.CF. 32% 


Quebec political party poll: (Aug. '43—c1P0) 


1940 vote Feb. 1943 Apr. 1943 Today 
Liberal 74% 39% 40% 36% 
ot Bloc Pop. 26 37 36 
a) Pro-Cons. 20 14 13 14 
C.CF. 1 8 4 7 
Others 5 13 6 7 


Report on Ontario election: (Aug. 5, '43-——c1P0) 


The Poll’s Forecast of 
the Popular Vote Election Results Degree of Accuracy 
Pro-Cons. 33% 36.7% 3-7% 
C.CF. 36 32.4 3.6 
Liberal 31 30.9 0.1 





Average error 2.5% 


TAXES 


Do you expect to be paying about the same amount of income taxes for a period after the 
- | war—say five years—or do you think that income taxes will come down a lot after the war? 
(July 7, '43—c1Po) 


National Upper-income Middle Lower 

Expect to pay same amount 49% 54% 52% 43% 
Will come down a little 26 28 26 26 
Will come down a lot 18 15 17 21 


No opinion 7 3 5 ad 
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Part Two: The War 
1. IN THE UNITED STATES 


DURATION 


Regardless of what you hope, about how long from now do you think the war in Europe 
will last? How long in Asia? (June '43—For.) 





In Europe In Asia In Europe In Asie 
Less than 6 months 1.5% 7% 2 years to 3 26.7% 24.7", | 
6 months to a year 15.2 6.5 3 years or more 12.4 27.2 
1 year to 2 33.2 19.2 Don't know tr. 21,7 


About how much longer do you think the war with Japan (Germany) will last from now’ 
Just your own best guess. (Aug. 8, '43——Norc) 


Japan Germany Italy 

Up to 6 months 4% _ 16% . 69% 

ae 19% 59% 
6 months—1 year 15 43 16 
1 to’ 2 years 35 25 i 
2 to 3 years 19 69 4 33 5% 
Over 3 years 15 4 
No opinion 12 8 


How much longer do you think the war with Germany (Japan) will last? (Aug. 12, ‘a- | 
AIPO) ) 


Germany Japan Germany Japan 
Will end this year 8% 5% Last half of 1945 12% 27% 
First half of 1944 31 6 During 1946 3 19 
Last half of 1944 34 17 Later than 1946 2 6 | 
First half of 1945 6 9 Unwilling to guess 4 5 | 


AIR FORCE ) 


Would you approve or disapprove of a separate air force for the United States? (Aug. 10, 43— | 
AIPO) 
Approve 59% Disapprove 41% 


WOMAN POWER 


Do you favor drafting single women between the ages of 21 and 35 to serve in the WAG, 
WAVES or other similar branches of the armed services? (Aug. 17, '43—alIPo) 


Yes No Undecided 
National 43% 48% 7% 
Men 39 54 7 
Women 51 42 7 
Women aged 21-35 58 36 6 
N. Eng. and M. Atl. , 45 49 6 
East Central 46 48 6 
West Central 42 51 7 
South 44 46 10 
Far West 47 46 7 
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Do you think we should or should not try to work with Russia as an equal partner in fighting 


the war? As an equal partner in working out the peace? (June '43—For.) 


Well- Poorly 
Total informed informed 
In fighting the war: 
Should 80.7% 88.5% 84.2% 
Should not 9.4 8.3 10.1 
Don't know 9.9 3.2 5.7 
In working out the peace: 
Should 80.9 87.7 84.0 
Should not 9.2 9.1 9.5 
Don't know 9.9 3.2 6.5 


Uninformed 


70.9% 
9.9 
19.2 


72-4 
9.0 
18.6 


Do you expect that Russia will stay in the war until Hitler is completely defeated, or that she 
is likely to make a separate peace with him as soon as she finds it to her advantage? (June ‘43 


—For.) 
Well- Poorly 
Total Executives informed informed 
Stay 56.8% 75.0% 67.1% 58.0% 
Separate peace 27.3 20.3 26.2 31.2 
Don't know 15.9 4:7 6.7 10.8 
WAR EFFORT 


Uninformed 
46.2% 


25.4 
28.4 


Do you feel that as a whole the people in charge of factories—the executives—are doing all 
they could do right now to help win the war? How about the workers in the factories? How 


about the leaders of labor unions? How about farmers? (Aug. 29, '43—NoRC) 


Percentage of those with opinions who think: 
March 1942 


Farmers are doing all they can 83% 
Executives are doing all they can 69 
Factory workers are doing all they can 64 
Labor union leaders are doing all they can 31 
Factory and 
Construction 
Farmers Workers 
think: think: 
Farmers are doing all they can 95% 93% 
Executives are doing all they can 74 76 
Factory workers are doing all they can 70 75 
Labor union leaders are doing all they can 26 38 


2. IN AUSTRALIA 


Today 
91% 
75 


29 


Professional, 
Business, and 
W hite-Collar 
Workers 
think: 

89% 

74 

68 

21 


During the war should the coal mines be operated by the government, or should the owners be 


left in charge? (July 19, °43—c1Po) 


Operated by government 62% Owners in charge 24° Undecided 14% 
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3. IN GREAT BRITAIN 


How long do you think the war will last from now? (May 31, '43—c1P0) 


Dec. poll Today Dec. poll Today 
6 mos. 14% 7% 3 Years 5% 9% 
1 year 35 27 Longer 3 6 
18 mos. 21 22 Uncertain 3 ‘ 3 
2 years 19 26 


Which country, so far, has made the greatest contribution to winning the war? (May 31, ‘4; 
—cIPo) 
Russia 50% Britain 42% China 5% U.S.A. 3% 
What do you think is the most important war problem the government must solve during the 


next few months? (May 31, '43—cIPo) 


Feb. 1943 Today Feb. 1943 Today 
Invasion of the Continent 15% 29% Production 5%, 2% 
Shipping losses 30 21 Reconstruction 4 3 
Maintaining food rations 6 7 North Africa 5 _ 
Speedy victory 6 5 Miscellaneous 13 29 
Manpower 6 3 Undecided 10 1 


In general, do you approve or disapprove of Churchill as Prime Minister? (July 5, '43—c1P0) 


Approve Disapprove Undecided 
January, 1942 89% 7% 4% 
March (after Singapore) 82 11 7 
July (after Tobruk) 78 15 7 
November (African drive) 9! 7 2 
Jan. 1943 (African successes) 93 5 2 
Today 93 4 3 


In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the government's conduct of the war? (July 5, 
"43—CcIPo) 





Satisfied Dissatisfied Undecided 
Oct. 1942 49% 35% 16% 
Today 75 13 12 


4. IN CANADA 


How much longer do you think the war with Japan (Germany) will last? (June 26, '43—c1P0) 


This year 

First half of 1944 
Last half of 1944 
1945 or later 

No opinion 


Canadian opinion: 


Japan 
Canada U.S. 
3% 1% 
17 25 
9 13 
61 56 
10 5 


Average for war with Germany 
Average for war with Japan 


Germany 

Canada US. 
9% 9% 
38 59 
11 10 
34 20 
8 4 

19 months 

27 months 
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Some air experts have said that Germany can be beaten by bombing attacks alone. Do you 
agree or disagree? (July 3, '43—c1Po) 


Agree 23% Disagree 64% Undecided 13% 


If it were your job to sentence the following men for their past actions, would you imprison, 
execute, or exile them? (June 30, '43—c1P0) 


Hitler Mussolini Hirohito 
Execute 63% 53% 61% 
Exile 13 21 14 
Imprison 11 14 il 
Other 4 3 4 
Undecided 9 9 10 


If it were your job to sentence the following men for their past actions, what would you have 
done with them? (June 30, '43—c1Po) 


Hitler Mussolini Hirohito 
Execute 51% 47% 51% 
Exile 8 9 
Imprison 11 13 10 
Torture 8 7 9 
Other 15 16 14 
Undecided 7 8 8 


Should men conscripted for military service be sent overseas, or kept in Canada as at present? 
(Aug. 14, '43—CIPO) 


Rest of 
National Quebec Canada 
Sent overseas 46% 15% 56% 
Some sent overseas 15 15 15 
Kept in Canada 32 66 21 
Undecided 7 4 8 


If these men are not sent overseas, do you think they should be put to work on farms, or should 
they be kept for military work only? (Aug. 14, '43—c1Po) 


Work on farms 28% Military work only 18% 
Some to work on farms 37 Undecided * 17 


5. IN SWEDEN 


Do you think Sweden will remain out of the war, or will be brought into the war? (May 27, 
43—alPo) 


Oct. 1942 Today 
Remain out 58% 58% 
Will enter war 11 12 
Unwilling to guess 31 30 


When the Swedish Institute asked a cross-section of the population what war agencies, if any, 
they were dissatisfied with, the replies were (June 28, '43—c1Po): 


Food Commission 62°, Fucl Commission 14° Other agencies 24 % 
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Part Three: Post-War Prospects 


1. IN THE UNITED STATES 
THE PEACE 


Which one of these statements comes closest to what you would like to see us do when the war 

is over? (June '43—For.) 
Well- Poorly 
Total informed informed Uninformed 

Stay on our side of the oceans and have as 

little as possible to do with Europe and 

Asia 13.0% 5.4 10.7% 22.0% 
Try to keep the world at peace, but make 

no definite agreements with other coun- 

tries 25.2 15.5 26.0 33.5 
Take an active part in some sort of inter- 

national organization with a court and 

police force strong enough to enforce 

its decisions 56.6 77. 
Don't know 5.2 “ 


| 


61.4 33.3 
1.9 11.2 


4. 


After the war do you think we should or should not plan to help other nations get on their 
feet by sending them moncy and materials? (June '43—For.) 


Should Should not Don't know 
Totals 72.8% 19.1° 8.1% 
In terms of current information: 
Well-informed 82.7 12.8 45 
Poorly informed 74.8 18.4 
Uninformed 62.0 25.6 12.4 
In terms of occupation: 
Executives 86.4 10.6 3.0 
Farm proprietors 74-5 16.9 8.6 
Factory wage-earners 69.8 22.3 7.9 


If we do send money and materials do you think this will result in a lower standard of living 
here, or that it will so increase trade that this country will be more prosperous than ever? 
(June '43—For.) 


More prosperous Lower standard Don't know 
Totals 58.6% 22.4% 19.0% 
In terms of current information: 
Well-informed 66.6 23.3 10.1 
Poorly informed 61.6 22.6 15.8 
Uninformed 48.8 21.5 29.7 
In terms of occupation: 
Executives 68.2 33.7 8.1 
Farm proprietors 60.7 21.9 17.4 
Factory wage earners 61.0 23.2 15.8 


Asked of women 20-35: 
Which one of these statements comes closest to what you would like to see us do when the wat 
is over? (Aug. '43—For.) 
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National 
Women sample 
(this Survey) (June, 1943) 
Stay on our side of the oceans and have as little as possible to do 


with Europe and Asia 15.2% 13.0%, 
Try to keep the world at peace but make no definite agreements 

with other countries 32.8 25.2 
Take an active part in some sort of international organization with 

a court and police force strong enough to enforce its decisions 46.6 56.6 
Don't know 5.4 5.2 


If you had to take a choice between a peace planned by Roosevelt and his Cabinet and one 
planned by the present Congress, which would you prefer to take your chances on? (June "43— 


For.) ‘ 
Economic Level 
Upper Lower 
Total High middle middle Low Negro 
Roosevelt 58.1% 45-4% 53.2% 59.5% 60.7% 67.2% 
Congress 27.9 45.1 35.6 27.9 20.9 11 
Don't know 14.0 9.5 11.2 12.6 18.4 21.7 


Should the countries fighting the Axis set up an inte:national police force after the war is over 
to try to keep peace throughout the world? (June 4, '43—a1Po) 


Yes 74% No 14% Undecided 12% 


People were questioned on whether the United States should take an active role in the post- 
war world, and also on the more specific issue whether we should join with others in setting up 
an international police force after the war. (June 20, '43—a1Po) 


Take active part Stay out Undecided 
New England 81% 9% 10% 
Pacific Coast 80 12 + 
Mountain States 79 11 10 
West Central 78 13 9 
South 76 11 13 
Middle Atlantic 76 15 9 
East Central 71 18 1" 
79% or more in favor 
of active participation 76°%.-78'/s 75% or less 
Vt. S.C. Ariz. Neb. >a. Del. 
Conn. Nev. Tex. Wash. La. RI. 
NLD. Va. Idaho Colo. Mo. Ind. 
Ore. S.D. N.C. Wis. Pa. Til. 
N.H. Calif. Me. Ala. Mich. Ohio 
Mont. Fla. lowa Wyo. Ark. Ky. 
Mass. Md. Kan. Miss. Okla. W.Va. 
Minn. N.Y. N.M. NJ. Tenn. 
Utah 


The House Resolution on Post-War Policy provides: “That the Congress hereby expresses itself 
as favoring the creation of appropriate international machinery with power adequate to establish 
and to maintain a just and lasting peace among the nations of the world, and as favoring partici- 
pation by the United States therein.” 
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The question was asked: Do you want your Congressman to vote for or against this resolution? 
(July 9, '43—a1po) 
For 78% 


Against 9°% Undecided 13% 


THE CHURCH 


Do you think that the churches should make plans for the kind of peace which should be estab. 
lished after the war, or don't you think this is part of their work? (July '43—Nnorc) 


Should plan Not plan Undecided 
National 63% 33% 4% 
Protestants 69 27 4 
Catholics 58 37 5 
Unaffiliated 5! 42 7 
Women 68 27 5 
Men 57 39 4 
Largest metropolitan areas 55 41 4 
Other urban areas 68 29 3 
Rural areas 65 29 6 


(If “Make plans”) Do you think it would be better for Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant churches 
to have their own separate plans for world peace, or do you think it would be better if they would 
all get together and agree on one plan? 


Single plan Separate plan Undecided 
National 63% 5% 1% 
Protestants 62 6 I 
Catholics 54 4 - 
Unafhliated 47 3 : 


(If “Get together”) Do you think it is likely that they wall get together and agree on one plan, 
or not? 


Will get together Will not Undecided 
National 290% 18% 10% 
Protestants 32 21 9 
Catholics 32 12 10 
Unaffiliated 20 19 . 


TERRITORIAL GAINS 


Do you think the U.S. should come out of this war with more military bases outside this 
country than we had before the war? (June '43—For.) 


Total Well-informed Poorly informed Uninformed 
Should 84.0% 89.1% 87.0% 97.1% 
Should not 8.1 8.9 8.6 6.9 
Don’t know 7.9 2.0 4-4 16.0 


Aside from military bases, do you think the U.S. should or should not come out of this war 
with more territory under our control than when we went into the war? (June '43—For.) 


Total Well-informed Poorly informed Uninformed 
Should 30.9% 18.9% 30.0% 42.7% 
Should not 59.6 78.5 63.5 39.0 
Don’t know 9.5 2.6 6.5 18.3 
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STATUS QUO 


After the war would you like to see many changes or reforms made in the United States, or 
would you rather have the country remain pretty much the way it was before the war? (Aug. 21, 
'43—aIPO) 


Reform No reform Undecided 
American survey 
National 32% 58% 10% 
Age 21-29 35 55 10 
30-49 32 58 10 
50 & over 30 60 10 
Upper income 41 50 9 
Middle 33 58 . 
Lower 30 59 i 
British survey 
National 57 34 9 
Age 21-29 62 28 10 
30°49 61 31 . 
50 & over 51 40 9 
Upper income 40 56 4 
Middle 45 46 9 
Lower 62 29 9 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Do you think there will probably be another big war during the next twenty-five to thirty years, 
or do you think there is a fairly good chance to avoid it? (June '43—For.) 


Chance to avoid 61.9% Another war 30.8% Don't know 7.3% 


After the war, do you think the U.S. should play a larger part, about the same part, or a 
smaller part in world affairs than it did before the war? (June '43—For.) 


Larger Same Smaller Don't know 
December, 1941 58.4% 18.3% 10.1% 13.2% 
Now 76.6 12.1 5.0 7.3 


Which country do you think we can get along with better after the war—Germany or Japan? 
(June 10, '43—a1Po) 


Germany Japan No opinion 
National 67% 8% 25% 
Negro 30 22 48 
White 70 7 23 
New Eng. & M. Atl. 65 7 28 
East Central 70 6 24 
West Central 78 6 16 
South, inc. Negroes 59 13 28 
Far West 70 9 21 


If we win the war, which of these things comes closest to what you think should be done with 
Germany? (June '43—For.) 
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Well- 
Total informed 
Set up a United Nations council to rule 
Germany for ten years or so, and even- 
tually make her adopt a democratic 
government and sec that she sticks to it 36.90% 48.4% 
Bring to trial and execute all found to be 
leading Nazi officials 31.5 43.1 
Make Germany use all her available men, 
money, and materials to rebuild the 
damage done in other countries 27.2 25.9 
Set up an international government to rule 
Germany for 100 years 20.7 19.8 
Do nothing to Germany but see to it she 
stays within her own boundaries 13.2 10.5 
Carve Germany up and divide her among 
some of the United Nations 11.2 8.2 
Kill a Nazi for every person killed by the 
Germans in occupied countries 3.7 3.4 
None or don’t know 6.9 3.3 
*Totals 151.3% 162.6% 


* Many people gave more than one answer. 


Poorly 
informed Uninformed 
37-7'%e 25.7% 
31.9 20.6 
29.4 26.8 
23.7 19.3 
12.1 16.4 
12.7 13.0 
2.7 4-7 
4.1 12.3 
154.3% 138.8% 


Do you expect that Russia will want about the same kind of peace that we do or that she will 
make demands that we can't agree to? (June '43—For.) 


Total Executives 
Same kind 30.0% 38.6% 
Make demands 48.1 52.5 
Don't know 21.9 8.9 


Well- 
informed 


33.1 


55.2 
11.7 


% 


Poorly 
informed 
30.4% 
52.0 
17.6 


Uninformed 
26.8% 
38.6 
34.6 


After the war, do you think Russia will or will not try to bring about Communist governments 


in other European countries? (June '43—For.) 


Total Executives 
Will 40.5% 41.1% 
Will not 31.1 47-9 
Don’t know 28.4 11.0 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 


Well- 
informed 


46.3 


39-5 
14.2 


%o 


Poorly 
informed 
44-4% 
33.2 
22.4 


Uninformed 
32.4% 
21.6 
46.0 


On the whole, after the war do you think the average young man will have more opportunity, 
about the same opportunity, or less opportunity to get ahead than a young man had after the last 


war? (June '43—For.) 


Total a 

year ago Total now 
More 46.0% 59.5% 
Less 17.2 14.8 
Same 26.3 16.7 
Don’t know 10.5 9.0 


Well- 
informed 


63.8 
14.6 
17.3 


4-3 


Yo 


Poorly 
informed 
61.0% 
15.5 
16.5 
7.0 


Uninformed 
54.4% 
14.6 
16.1 
14.9 
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Do you think the men in the armed forces will have trouble finding jobs when the war is over? 
(June 25, '43—AlPo) ' 


Yes No Don’t know 
General public 56% 35% 9% 
Families with member in arrhed forces 55 35 10 


Do you think men should be released from the armed forces after the war if they have no 
jobs, or should they be kept in service until they can show they have jobs? (June 25, *43—alPo) 


Released Kept in service Undecided 
General public 38% 50% 12% 
Families of service men 41 48 a 


After the war is over, do you think every able-bodied young man should be required to serve 
one year in the army, navy, or air force? (July 23, '43—a1Po) 


Yes No Undecided 
Australia 79% 1% 14% 
Canada 56 34 10 
United States 66 27 7 


FORTUNE survey among women aged 20 to 35: 
(If now employed) When the war is over do you think you will probably keep on doing the 
same kind of work, get another kind of job, or stop working? (Aug. '43—For.) 


Ali women Married Single 
Same kind of work 47.8% 38.4% 50.7% 
Another kind 16.9 8.6 21.8 
Stop working 29.2 47-5 21.1 
Don't know 6.1 5.5 6.4 


(If not now employed) Do you think you might try to get one in the next year or so? (Aug. 
"43—For.) 


All women Married Single 
Yes 33-2% 27.7% 67.2% 
No 59.0 64.7 23.0 
Don't know 7.8 7.6 9.8 


After the war, do you think that opportunities for women to advance in business will be better, 
worse, or about the same as they were before the war? What about opportunities in government? 


(Aug. '43—For.) 


Better Same Worse Don't know 
In business 43.1% 28.5% 19.4% 9.0% 
In government 45-4 30.2 12.0 12.4 


2. IN AUSTRALIA 


After the war, should the coal mines be operated by the government, or should the owners be 
left in charge? (July 23, '43—alPo) 
Operated by government 37% Owners in charge 46% Undecided 17% 


3. IN GREAT BRITAIN 


After the war, would you like to see Britain joining with other countries to form an interna- 
tional police force? (June 4, '43—AIPo) 
Yes 74% No 10% Undecided 16% 
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4. IN CANADA 


Which of these things would you like to see Canada do after the war? 

(1) Continue as a member of the British Commonwealth as at present. 

(2) Leave the British Commonwealth and become a part of the United States. 

(3) Leave the British Commonwealth and become a completely independent nation. (June 22, 
"43—alPo) 


Stay in Join with Become 
Commonwealth U.S.A. Independent Undecided 
National 49% 21% 24% 6% 
Maritimes 58 23 12 7 
Quebec* 24 18 50 4 
Ontario 64 20 11 5 
Prairies 57 26 11 6 
B.C, 48 33 15 4 


* Includes French and English-speaking. 


After the war, do you think we should have free trade with United States—that is, that all 
products and merchandise crossing the border either way should be free of al! tariff and customs 
duties? (June 2, '43—c1P0) 


Favor Oppose Undecided 
National 67% 17% 16% 
Eastern Canada 63 20 17 
Western Canada 78 9 13 
Quebec 64 18 18 
Ontario 64 22 14 
Business, prof. 50 30 20 
White collar 65 19 16 
Labor 71 15 14 
Farm 72 13 15 
Upper-income 57 26 17 
Middle-income 71 17 12 
Lower-income 67 15 18 


In your opinion, which of these is the best way to run the airlines in Canada after the war? 
(July 31, '43—c1P0) 
(1) To have all airlines owned and operated by the government. 
(2) To allow privately owned airlines to compete with government lines. 
(3) To leave all air transportation to privately owned airlines. 


All government 50% 
By political parties: 


Gov't lines 
Private lines 
Both 
Undecided 


After the war, do you think all interested countries should get together and set up a joial 
board to regulate international airlines, or do you think all countries should be free to start 
international airlines, when and where they please? (Aug. 4, '43—c1Po) 


All private 19% 


Pro-Cons. 
38% 
19 
34 

Q 


Both gov't & private 31% 


Liberal C.CF. 
46% 59% 
18 13 
27 21 

9 7 
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National Upper-income Middle-income Lower-income 
Joint board 61% 79% 67% 33% 
Free competition 26 16 24 30 
Undecided 13 5 9 17 


If, after the war, income taxes are cut in half, would you be willing to pay five cents in every 
dollar of your (or your family's) income in addition to these income taxes, so that the govern- 
ment could guarantee every Canadian enough to live on if he were out of a job? (July 17, "43— 


cipo) 
Yes No Undecided 
National 65% 20% 15% 
Pro-Cons. 66 18 16 
Liberals 69 18 13 
C.C.F. 69 18 13 
Upper-income 68 20 12 
Middle-income 68 21 11 
Lower-income 60 20 20 
Farmers 54 24 22 
Labor 65 17 18 
Bus. & prof. 69 19 12 
White collar 71 21 8 


After the war is over, do you think every able-bodied young man should be required to serve 
one year in the army, navy, or air force? (July 19, '43—c1P0) 
Percentage voting yes: 
Australia 79% 


Canada 56% United States 66% 


Do you think Russia can be trusted to cooperate with us when the war is over? (June 12, 
‘43-—cIPo) 


Yes No Undecided 
Canada 51% 27% 22% 
United States* 44 34 22 
Ontario 62 17 21 
Quebec 30 44 26 


* Poll taken before announcement of Comintern's dissolution. 


5. IN SWEDEN 


Would you prefer a coalition government after the war or straight party government? 
(June 28, '43—c1P0) 
Coalition 42% 


Party 15% Undecided 43% 
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Research Council by University of Minnesoy 
Press, 1935. 450 pp.) 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHINQUE 


BornsTEIN, JosEPpH; and Mitton, Pau 
Ropert. Action Against the Enemy's 
Mind. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1942. 294 pp. 

Semipopular discussion of technique and 
possibilities of. psychological war. Undocu- 
mented. 

HeErNanpeEz, Jose M.; and Gatane, Ri- 
carpo C. What Every Filipino Should 
Know about Propaganda: What It Is; 
Where It Comes From; How to De- 
tect It; How to Fight It; How to 
Have Our Own Propaganda, preface 
by Dr. Camilo Osias, 1941. Manila: 
Office of Publicity and Propaganda, 
Civilian Emergency Administration, 
1941. 56 pp. 

A non-technical presentation, relying largely 
on the work of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, but using examples familiar to 
Filipinos. Major Hernandez is Professor of 
Languages and Social Arts, Philippine. Mili- 
tary Academy; Lt. Galang is Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the same department. Dr. Osias is 
Director of Publicity and Propaganda of 
the Civilian Emergency Administration. Bib- 

LasswELL, Harotp Dwicnt; and Cum- 
minos, Howarp H. Public Opinion in 
War and Peace: How Americans 
Make Up Their Minds (Problems in 
American Life, Unit no. 14). Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1943. 68 pp. 

One of a series of teaching units prepared 
by the National Council for the Social 


Studies, and the National Association o 
Secondary School Principals, for the use of 
high school teachers. “An eminent authority 
in the subject-matter field [Dr. Lasswell} 
has been secured to prepare an analysis of 
10,000 to 15,000 words on each of 28 critical 
problems. A master teacher [Mr. Cummings, 
Head of Social Studies, Clayton (Mo.) High 
School] has prepared teaching aids and 
pupil activities in terms of pupil behavior. 
. . . The Resource Unit is a storehouse from 
which the teacher may draw both (1) in- 
formation and (2) suggested methods from 
which to build a teaching unit to be used 
in a specific class."—Foreword. Includes a 
lucid statement on the dimensions of public 
opinion, the techniques of measuring opin- 
ion and measuring the contents of com- 
munication. Discusses propaganda, the roles 
of leaders, and the techniques of balanced 
discussion and other means of developing a 
more realistic public opinion. Bibliography, 
pp. 46-50, 67-68. 

Lutostawsk1, A. T. O Propagandze. 
London: A. R. Foster (76 Prince's 
Gate Mews, S.W. 7), 1942. 116 pp. 
General treatise “About Propaganda,” i 
Polish. Title page describes the author a 
Licencié en droit (Paris), and Diplomé de 
I'Ecole Libre des sciences politiques. Bibli- 
ography, pp. 112-16, cites writers in English, 
French, German, Polish—most of them rels- 
tively non-technical. 

Muenster, Hans AMANobws. Publizistik: 
Menschen, Mittel, Methoden (Meyets 
kleine Handbuecher, no. 17). Leip 
zig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1939. 
167 pp- 

[Political] Publicity: People, Media, Meth 
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ods.” By well-known German professor of 
journalism. Bibliography, pp. 165-67. 

Srarxe, GERHARD. Die Einheit der Pub- 
lizistik und thre geistigen Grund- 
lagen (Leipziger Beitrage zur Erfor- 
schung der Publizistik). Dresden: 
Dittert, 1939. 160 pp. 

“The Unity of [Political] Publicity and its 
Spiritual Bases.” 

Tuomas, Ivor. Warfare by Words. Mid- 

dlesex and New York: Penguin 
Books, 1942. 96 pp. 
General theory of propaganda technique 
and organization. By a British labour M.P., 
graduate of Oxford, who has been employed 
in the Ministry of Information. Bibliographic 
footnotes. 


Methods of Collective Management 
Closely Related to Propaganda 


Bassecues, Nikotaus. The Unknown 
Army: The Nature and History of the 
Russian Military Forces, translated by 
Marion Saerchinger. New York, Vik- 
Ng, 1943- 239 pp. 

By an Austrian correspondent who has lived 

in Russia for 20 years. Undocumented. 

Expripce, Sesa; and associates. Develop- 
ment of Collective Enterprise: Dy- 
namics of an Emergent Economy. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas, 1943. 
577 PP- 

Findings of a five-year investigation by a 

group of thirty collaborators from ten in- 

stitutions of higher learning, five branches 
of the federal service, and one private foun- 
dation. 

The group set up two general objectives: 

(1) Determination, through an inductive 
study, of the basic factors in the growth 
of collective undertakings, particularly 
in the United States; 

(2) An exposition of these undertakings as 
going concerns, including the under- 
lying controls, administrative patterns, 
financial policies, personne! conditions, 
and operational efficiencies. 

Carrol] D. Clark, University of Kansas so- 

Giologist, writes on “Public Opinion in the 


Harvey, 


Development of Collective Enterprise” (pp. 
431-46). Bibliographies at ends of chapters. 


Exuiotr, WiLtiAM YANDELL; and Hatt, 


H. Duncan, editors. The British 
Commonwealth at War. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 515 pp. 


While this volume of essays by authorities on 
the Commonwealth contains no attempt to 
state war objectives, or to trace ideological 
and propagandistic aspects of the war 
(apart from a sketchy 7 pages by H. Dun- 
can Hall), it contains the most comprehen- 
sive statement yet available on governmental 
administrative coordination. Bibliographic 
footnotes. 

Ray Forrest, editor. The 


Politics of This War. New York: 
Harpers, 1943. 328 pp. 

The political aspects of the war discussed 
by American journalists under editorship of 
New York University political scientist. 
Harold M. Fleming, Wall Street correspond- 
ent of Christian Science Monitor, writes on 
“The Politics of Profits”; Ralph Hendershot, 
financial editor of New York World-Tele- 
gram, on “The Politics of Big Business”; 
William J. Enright, assistant business edi- 
tor of New York Times, on “The Politics 
of Small Business”; Wesley McCune, of 
Newsweek's Washington Bureau, on labor; 
Alfred D. Stedman, editorial board member 
of United States News and former assistant 
administrator (1933-39) of AAA, on farm- 
ers’ groups. Dr. Harvey writes on “The 
Politics of the Armed Forces,” and synthe- 
sizes the findings of the book in a conclud- 
ing chapter. 


LavuTrersacnH, ALsert T. Economics in 


Uniform: Military Economy and So- 
cial Structure. Princeton: Princeton 
University, 1943. 282 pp. 

The lessons of economic mobilization in 
Europe, especially Germany, are described 
by a member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study. Classified bibliography on “Social 
and Economic Effects of Modern Warfare,” 
pp. 247-78, cites, for the most part, publica- 
tions of very recent years. 


MENDERSHAUSEN, Horst. The Econom- 


ics of War, revised edition. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1943. 390 pp. 
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Revision of standard treatise by economist, 
Bennington College. Bibliography, pp. 363- 
80. 

U.S. Senate. Special CoMMITTBE TO 
Stupy ProsLems of AMERICAN SMALL 
Business. The Fate of Small Business 
in Nazi Germany (Senate Committee 
Print no. 14, 78th Congress, ist ses- 
sion). Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 152 pp. 
Careful statistical study of the liquidation of 
German small business by big business in 
combination with the Nazi Party, with al- 
lusion to the parallel situation developing at 
present in the U.S. Prepared under the di- 
rection of Bertram M. Gross by Drs. A. R. L. 
Gurland, Otto Kirchheimer and Franz Leo- 
pold Neumann of the Institute of Social 


Research, Columbia University, under a 
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grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. Bibliographic footnotes. 

Wates, Ny, pseud. of HELEN Fost 
(Mrs. Epcar) Snow. China Build; 
for Democracy: A Story of Coopers 
tive Industry. New York: Modem 
Age, 1942. 310 pp. 

First-hand account of Indusco, the indus 
trial co-operative movement in China. Bib. 
liography, pp. 308-10. 

Werner, Max, pseud. The Great Oj. 

fensive: The Strategy of Coalition 
Warfare, translated by Heinz and 
Ruth Norden. New York: Viking, 
1942. 360 pp. 
By well-known military analyst. Based pri- 
marily on Russian and German sources, 
which are quoted liberally. Bibliography, 
PP. 347-5!. 


PART II. FUNCTIONAL GROUPS 


National Governments and 
International Agencies 


Action, Raout. The Fighting French. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1943. 315 pp. 
By Fighting French representative in U.S. 
Anuario da prensa brasileira, edigao do 
Departamento de Imprensa e Propa- 
ganda. Rio de Janeiro, 1941— 

“Annual of the Brazilian Press,’ issued by 
the Brazilian Government's Department of 
Press and Propaganda (D.1.P.). Edition of 
1941 includes a lengthy history of legislation 
on the press from the colonial days of Brazil 
to the régime of Vargas. Cites the laws in 
detail and outlines the duties of each division 
of D.I.P. Includes official lists of registered 
journalists, publications and radio stations. 
Contains an “Introduction to the History of 
Caricature in Brazil,” studies of radio and 
motion pictures in Brazil, and an “Historical 
Sketch of Brazilian Commercial Publicity.” 
Describes the present and former depart- 
ments of official propaganda of the national 
government and of the various states. Con- 
tains a directory of Brazilian publications 
(papers, magazines, almanacs, etc.) and pub- 
lishers. Describes the officially sanctioned or- 


ganizations, Associagao Brasileira de Impren- 
sa and Sindicato dos Jornalistas Profissionais. 
ARGENTINE CHAMBER OF Deputies. Co 
MISION INVESTIGADORA DE ACTIVIDADES 
Anti-ArcENTINAS. Informes (Re 
ports), August 1941—. 
Reports of legislative committee investigat- 
ing foreign propaganda and other foreign 
activities in Argentina. 
BiscHorr, RacpH Freperic. Nazi Con- 
quest Through German Culture 
(Harvard Political Studies). Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 
1942. 198 pp. 
An investigation of the organizations which 
were attempting, even before Hitler, t 
propagate German culture and to strengthen 
German groups in all parts of the world. By 
Assistant Professor of Government, Wesleyan 
University, who spent 1933-34 as an & 
change student in Berlin, in an Arbeitsdienst- 
lager (work camp) near the Polish border, 
and with a Prussian Junker family. Biblio 
graphic footnotes. 

“The [British] Ministry of Informs 
tion: Its Functions and Organiza 
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tion.” War-Time Trading Bulletin, 
4: no. 26: 722-51 (1942). 

“This is the first time the activities of this 
Ministry have been published in such detail.” 
—Foreword. Includes functional chart and 
description of work of each Division; names 
and pictures of Division heads; no financial 


data. 

Durcw East INpigs GoveRNMENT. Ten 
Years of Japanese Burrowing in the 
Netherlands East Indies: Official Re- 
port of the Netherlands East Indies 
Government on Japanese Subversive 
Activities in the Archipelago during 
the Last Decade. New York: Nether- 
lands Information Bureau, 1942. 
132 pp. 

Also available in Spanish. 

HetitMan, Florence Seima, compiler. 
Nazi Fifth Column Activities: A List 
of References. Washington, D.C.: Li- 
brary of Congress, 1943. 42 pp., type- 
written. 

Jorsten, JoacHim. Stalwart Sweden. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 
215 pp- 


A discussion of Sweden's role in World War 
ll, by well-known journalist. Contains a dis- 
cussion of news put out by American Swed- 
ish News Exchange and the plutocratic 
groups with which it is interlocked, asserting 
that ASNE is “utterly one-sided and often 
downright misleading” (p. 6). 

Kares, WiLtHELM HERRMANN FRIEDRICH 
von. Stratégie et tactique de la propa- 
gande de guerre anglaise d’apres les 
sources anglaises. Brussels: Maison 
internationale d’édition, 1941. 131 pp. 
French translation of the substance of Sid- 
ney Rogerson's Propaganda in the Next War 
(London 1938), with inserted comments 
by Dr. von Kries from a German point of 
view. 

Mass-Osservation. Home Propaganda: 
A Report prepared by Mass-Observa- 
tion for the Advertising Service Guild. 
London: Advertising Service Guild, 


1941. 78 pp. 


A study of the extent and impact of British 
official home front propaganda, with dis- 
cussion of reasons for success of certain cam- 
paigns and failure of others. 


“New Bill,” Time, July 12, 1943, p. 60. 


“Underground agents last week reported on 
a survey they had taken among Italian anti- 
Fascists who listen to U.S. and British broad- 
casts in Italian. Some of their observations: 
The broadcasts’ tone is usually oratorical 
and demagogic, vulgar, presumptuous, and 
therefore offensive to reasonably intelligent 
Italians. Conspicuously missing is any large- 
scale political perspective which would give 
weight to words like Freedom and Justice. 
. . . The absence of concrete facts demon- 
strating Democracy’s superiority over Dic- 
tatorship is deplorable. . . . This indictment 
got a partial reply last week when Allied 
Headquarters in North Africa revealed that 
broadcasting had begun with a new U.S. 
propaganda line over the first powerful U.S. 
transmitter (50 kilowatt, medium wave) in 
North Africa.” 


Sincton, Derrick; and WEIDENFELD, 


Artuur. The Goebbels Experiment: 
A Study of the Nazi Propaganda Ma- 
chine. New Haven: Yale University, 


1943- 274 pp- 

General survey of activities of NSDAP 
through the Party Propaganda Department, 
Ministry of Public Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda, Reich Chambers of Culture, Press, 
Broadcasting, and Films, and other Nazi- 
controlled channels. Includes organization 
charts of these agencies. Based largely “upon 
broadcasts by the German radio during the 
war, upon the German press from 1933 to 
1942, and on German publications of many 
kinds which have reached England up to 
June 1942.” By two members of the BBC 
monitoring service. Bibliography, pp. 262-66. 


Turerrecper, Franz. Englischer Kul- 


turimperialismus: Der British Coun- 
cil als Werkzeug der geistigen Ein- 
kreisung Deutschlands (Schriften des 
deutschen Instituts fiir aussenpoli- 
tische Forschung und des Hamburger 
Instituts fiir auswartige Politik, Heft 
26). Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 


1940. 67 pp. 
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“British Cultural Imperialism: The British 
Council as an Instrument for the Spiritual 
Encirclement of Germany.” 

U.S. DeparTMent oF State. Program 

of the Department of State in Cul- 
tural Relations. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1941. 
16 pp. 
Reprint from Department of State Appro- 
priation Hearings for 1942 (77th Congress, 
first session), outlining the Department's 
expenditures and activities. 

World Organization: A Balance Sheet 

of the First Great Experiment. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1942. 426 pp. 
Revisions of lectures and addresses delivered 
at meetings of Institute on World Organiza- 
tion at American University, 1941, dealing 
mainly with possible reorganization and re- 
vivification of the League of Nations. Most 
of the speakers were European politicians 
and public administrators who have been 
active in the League. Bibliographic foot- 
notes. 


Political Parties 

Stein, Cuartes W. The Third Term 
Tradition: Its Rise and Collapse in 
American Politics. New York: Co- 
lumbia University, 1943. 382 pp. 
Heavily documented study of third term 
tradition, 1787-1940. Bibliography, pp. 353- 
64. 

VENEZUELA. Partipo Accién Demo- 
crAtica (Democratic Action Party). 
Informe sobre actividades de la“ quin- 
ta columna” en Venezuela. Caracas: 
Vargas, 1942. 53 pp. 

Report on “fifth column” in Venezuela pre- 


sented to the National Congress by a group 
of deputies. 


Functional Groups 
(Occupational, Religious, etc.) 


Baus, Hersert M. Publicity: How to 
Plan, Produce and Place It. New 
York: Harpers, 1942. 252 pp. 


Carson, JoHN Roy. Under Cover. Ney 

York: Dutton, 1943. 544 pp. 
A field study of U.S. fascists and prow 
fascists by a young U.S. investigator who 
posed as a sympathizer and joined many 
anti-democratic organizations. 

Dopecanesian Leacue. The Dodecane;. 
tans Are Not Enemy Aliens. New 
York: The Dodecanesian League of 
America, 211 West 33d St., 1942 
46 pp. 

Memorandum submitted to the United States 
Department of Justice by the National Com- 
mittee for the Restoration of Greece, 

Hower, RatpH Merwe. History of 
Macy’s of New York, 1858-1919 (Har- 
vard Studies in Business History, no, 
7). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1943. 500 pp. 

History of large New York department store 
by Harvard Business School historian. Bibli- 
ography, pp. 423-80. 

Jack, Rosert L. History of the National 

Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Boston: Meador, 
1943. II pp. 
The work, function and ideology of the larg- 
est Negro organization in America, described 
by a member of the Department of Social 
Sciences, Morgan State College (Maryland). 
Bibliography, pp. 102-06. 

Leacue or Nations. Handbook of In 

ternational Organizations: Assoas 
tions, Bureaux, Committees, eh. 
(League of Nations XII. B. Interna 
tional Bureaux. 1937. XII. B. 4). Ge 
neva, 1938. 491 pp. 
Directory of several hundred public and 
private associations in many fields of 
tivity. Data given: Address; Year of estab 
lishment; Membership; Object; Mode of 
government; Finances; Activities; History; 
Publications. Geographic and Subject Ip 
dexes. 

Leacug oF Nations ASSOCIATION OF 
Japan. Nationa ComMitTex oN I¥ 
TELLECTUAL CoopERATION. Academic 
and Cultural Organizations in Japen. 
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Tokyo: Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai 
(Society for International Cultural Re- 
lations ), 1939- 527 pp- 

“This is believed to be the first English pub- 
lication of the kind in Japan. . . . The com- 
pilation has been arranged primarily for the 
convenience of foreigners, while titles, ad- 
dresses and an index in Japanese have been 
added for the Japanese users. This handbook 
comprises about 600 organizations, such as 
the principal academic and cultural organi- 
zations, the universities and the special col- 
leges as at about the end of 1938.” Data 
given: Address; Officers’ names; Year of 
establishment; Membership; Object; Activi- 
ties; Finances; Publications; Facilities ac- 
corded to foreigners. 

Levy, Harotp P. A Study in Public Re- 
lations: A Case History of the Rela- 
tions Maintained between a Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance and the 
People of a State, introduction by 
Mary Swain Routzahn. New York: 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 165 
PP- 

A study reporting how the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance takes care of 
its public relations problems. By a research 
associate of the Foundation. 

Linpszy, ALMonT. The Pullman Strike: 

The Story of a Unique Experiment 
and of a Great Labor Upheaval. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1942. 
385 pp. 
By professor of history, Mary Washington 
College. Pp. 308-35, on “Public Opinion 
and the Press,” conclude that the newspapers 
of the nation were inclined to be very hostile 
toward [labor]. . . . Measured in terms of 
accuracy and fairness, journalism was woe- 
fully lacking during this period.” Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 364-70. 

McCung, Westey. The Farm Bloc. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1943. 
278 pp. 

Survey of U.S. farm pressure groups, by a 
member of Newsweek's Washington Bureau. 

PritcHerr, C(Harces) Herman. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority: A Study 


in Public Administration. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina, 
1943- 333 PP- 

Based on Ph.D. thesis, Chicago, where the 
author is now a member of the political 
science department. Bibliographic footnotes. 


Ricuserc, Donatp RanpaLi. Govern- 


ment and Business Tomorrow: A 
Public Relations Program, forewords 
by A. D. Whiteside and Rex Francis 
Harlow. New York: Harpers, 1943. 
194 Pp- 

By attorney who was prominent in public 
service in the early days of the New Deal. 
Published under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Public Relations. Bib- 
liographic footnotes. 


SrurmTHaL, Apo.tr. The Tragedy of 


European Labor: 1918-1939. New 
York: Columbia University, 1943. 
389 pp. 

Dr. Sturmthal is a veteran labor editor and 
journalist from Vienna, Zurich and Geneva. 
In 1931, when Hitler was still only one of 
many menaces, European labor was a great 
force. The Social Democratic parties had 
26,000,000 adherents; more than 1,300 rep- 
resentatives of these parties sat in the Euro- 
pean legislatures. This volume traces reasons 
for their failure to seize permanent political 
power when they had a chance. Biblio- 
graphic notes, pp. 361-64. 


Taytor, Martua Barris. History of the 


Federal Civil Service: 1789 to the 
Present. Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941. 162 pp. 
“Prepared in the Information and Recruiting 
Division of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion,” this is an historical guide to U.S. 
civil service traditions and aspirations. Bib- 
liography, pp. 151-54. 


Totrtey, Howarp Ross. The Farmer 


Citizen at War. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1943. 318 pp. 

Mr. Tolley, a former administrator of AAA, 
has been an agricultural economist for 25 
years, and at present is chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. Bibliography, pp. 309-14. 
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PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


Brown, Martin WaALsMAN; CLARK, 

KaTHERINE G.; and Taytor, Perry 
R. How to Organize Group Health 
Plans. Camden, N.J.: Joint Commit- 
tee of Twentieth Century Fund and 
Good Will Fund and Medical Admin- 
istration Service, Inc., 1942. 72 pp. 
A manual of rather specific information 
concerning the promotional, legal, and finan- 
cial problems involved in organizing group 
health plans. 

Frineserc, SOLOMON ANDHIL. Overcom. 
ing Anti-Semitism. New York: Harp- 


er, 1943. 225 pp. 


A leader of Jewish thought (Ph.D. Colum, 
1932) offers a program for combating any. 
Semitism. Bibliography, pp. 222-25, appeay 
to cite all the major works of recent years @ 
this problem. 

PirTeNGeR, BENJAMIN FLoyp. Inde. 
trination for American Democric, 
New York: Macmillan, 1941. 110 pp 
University of Texas professor and dean ¢ 
education presents the case for “indoctring. 
ing for democracy . . . by an appeal to rease 
rather than by an appeal to either prejudice 


or passion.” 


PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


Bowman, Aten. The Morale of the 
American Revolutionary Army, in- 
troduction by Arthur Upham Pope. 
Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1943. 160 pp. 
By professor of history, Marion College, 
Indiana. Bibliography, pp. 105-51. 

BurnuaM, James. The Machiavellians: 

Defenders of Freedom. New York: 
John Day, 1943. 270 pp. 
A study of the laws of politics in the works 
of Dante, Machiavelli, Mosca, Sorel, Michels 
and Pareto. By New York University profes- 
sor of philosophy, author of The Managerial 
Revolution (1941). 

Cambridge Bibliography of English Lit- 
erature, edited by Frederick Wilse 
Bateson. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 1941. 4 vols. 

“The first attempt since 1824 to bring the 
whole of English literature within the 
bounds of a single work of reference.” Vol- 
ume 1: A.D. 600-1660; volume 2: 1660-1800; 
volume 3: 1800-1900; volume 4: copious 
Index. Each volume contains bibliography 
on the educational system; the development 
of science and pseudo-science; and the tech- 
nology of public communication (see Index 


under “Books,” “Education,” “Schools, 
“Science,” etc.). There are about 178 page 
of data by H. Graham Pollard, lecturer is 
the history of newspapers, University d 
London, on the history of newspapers an 
magazines of the United Kingdom (1: 736 
63, 2: 656-738; 3: 779-846). 

Core, Georce Dovctas Howarp. Ee 
rope, Russia and the Future. New 
York: Macmillan, 1942. 233 pp. 

By a leader of the British Labour Party, 
who is director of Nuffield College of Sod 
Reconstruction and lecturer on Economics # 
Oxford University. Voices an appeal to pe 
gressives in every country, and particularly 
to Socialists, to formulate their plans nov 
for post-war reconstruction of Europe, ail 
to “face the fact” that this must be dom # 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. “Sovies 
will be, all over Nazi-occupied Europe, it 
dispensable instruments of the coming rw 
lution. But it does not follow that the 
Soviets must everywhere turn into inst 
ments of totalitarian socialism after the Ru 
sian model. Far from it. . . . The Soviets at 
become the instruments of a new and rit 
vigorated parliamentarism, of a ‘liberal’ # 
cialism, and of a policy of tolerant demo 
A a 


Dutt, R(ayant) Patme. The Probles 
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of India. New York: International 
Publishers, 1943. 224 pp. 

A rapid, quantified survey of the India prob- 
lem and some suggestions for its solution, by 
a British leftist social theorist of Indian par- 
entage. Bibliography in text. 

Epter, STEPHEN Epwarp. Honorary De- 
grees: A Survey of Their Use and 
Abuse (Ph.D. thesis, philosophy, Co- 
lumbia University). Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1943- 224 pp- 

By Dean of Men, Southern Oregon College 
of Education. Bibliography, pp. 208-16. 

Gwynn, Joun Minor. Curriculum Prin- 

ciples and Social Trends. New York: 
Macmillan, 1943. 630 pp. 
A practical and scholarly discussion of the 
developments, experiments and trends of 
the curriculum in U.S. elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, by University of North Caro- 
lina professor of education. Pp. 509-51 are 
on “Propaganda and the Curriculum.” Bib- 
liography in footnotes and at ends of chap- 
ters. 

Hamitton, THomas JEFFERSON. Ap- 

peasement's Child: The Franco Re- 
gime in Spain. New York: Knopf, 
1943. 327 Pp- — 
First-hand observations on events in Spain, 
August 1939 to August 1941, by New York 
Times Madrid correspondent. Bibliography, 
PP. 324-27. 

Hoac, C(Hartes) Leonarp. Preface to 
Preparedness: The Washington Dis- 
armament Conference and Public 
Opinion, introduction by Admiral H. 
E. Yarnell. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 
205 pp- 

By professor of history and government, 
Springfield College, Mass. Bibliography at 
ends of chapters. 

Howarp, Harry Paxton. America’s 


Role in Asia. New York: Howell, Sos- 
kin, 1943. 463 pp. 

The problems of Asia, its leaders, its popular 
democratic movements, described by a U.S. 


McConneELL, JOHN 


journalist who has spent twenty-five years 
in the Far East. 


Locuner, Louis Paut. What About 


Germany? New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1942. 395 pp. 


General description of events in Germany. 
Mr. Lochner was chief of Associated Press 
in Berlin for fourteen years. 

Witkinson. The 
Evolution of Social Classes (based on 
Ph.D. thesis, Yale). Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Public 


Affairs, 1942. 228 pp. 

New York University sociologist examines 
the relation of occupational groups in social 
stratification. ““To that end, and as a general 
introduction, . . . some primitive and his- 
torical civilizations are . . . compared. The 
center of attention, however, is [detailed 
data on] the evolution of the wage-earner 
and white-collar groups of New Haven,” 
Conn. Bibliographic footnotes. 


Massock, RicHarp Givsert. /taly From 


Within. New York: Macmillan, 1943. 
400 pp. 

A review of events in Italy under Mussolini, 
by former chief of Rome Bureau of Asso- 
ciated Press. 


MENNINGER, Kart Aucustus; and MEn- 


NINGER, JEANETTA Lye. Love against 


Hate. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1942. 311 pp. 

Semi-popular statement of the findings of 
psychoanalysis with respect to anxiety, cruel- 
ty and war, with discussion of the curative 
value of love. Dr. Karl Menninger is a 
well-known U.S. psychoanalyst. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 295-301. 


O’Rourke, VERNON ALFrep; and Camp- 


BELL, Dovuctas Wuitney. Constitu- 
tion-Making in a Democracy: Theory 
and Practice in New York State. Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins University, 
1943. 286 pp. 

The constitutional convention, its theory and 
practice, as shown by the 1938 New York 
State convention. By two U.S. political sci- 
entise (Dr. O'Rourke at Swarthmore, Dr. 
Campbell at Union College). Bibliographic 
footnotes. 
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Papover, Saut K. Wilson's Ideals. 
Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1943. 151 pp. 

A collection of statements on problems af- 
fecting World War II, prepared by well- 
known U.S. historian, assistant to Secretary 
Ickes. Bibliography, pp. 148-49. 

PerHaM, Marcery Frepa. Africans and 


British Rule. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1942. 89 pp. 


Written with a standard vocabulary of 
2,000 of the most frequently used words in 
the English language, the book explains the 
prerequisites of emancipatory legislation and 
self-rule in a manner believed to be adapted 
to native African public opinion. The author 
is a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Education, which meets at the Colo- 
nial Office. 

ScHUMPETER, JosEPH ALots. Capitalism, 


Socialism and Democracy. New York: 
Harpers, 1942. 381 pp. 

Analysis of the relation between democracy 
and capitalism, and of the practicability of 
socialism, by Harvard economist, who pre- 
dicts the growth, all over the world, of a 
kind of “militarist socialism” with certain 
“fascist features.” Pp. 146-55 are on the 
sociology of the intellectuals. Bibliographic 
footnotes. 

Srricn, Joun Brack. The Revolutionary 
Committees in the Departments of 
France, 1793-1794. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University, 1943. 238 pp. 

By instructor in history, University of IIli- 
nois. Bibliography, pp. 219-27. 
Sutzspacnu, Water. National Conscious- 
mess, introduction by Hans Kohn. 
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Washington, D.C.: American Coup 
cil on Public Affairs, 1943. 168 pp. 


Viewing nationalism as a “secular religion” 
which does not greatly “impress the intl. 
gence,” this Claremont Colleges professor ¢ 
social economics presents an extended exg 
on its manifestations in modern histor 
Bibliographic footnotes. 


Toutscuus, Orto Davi. Tokyo Record 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock 


1943. 462 pp. 
A chronological record of events, impression 
and personal experiences, 1941-42, of New 
York Times Tokyo correspondent, based o 
a reproduction of the author's original day 
confiscated by the Japanese police, on bis 
dispatches, and on his memory. 
WertH, ALEXANDER. Moscow War Dj 


ary. New York: Knopf, 1942. 297 pp 
Eyewitness account of events in Russia i 
1941, when Mr. Werth, who was bor ix 
Russia of Anglo-Russian parents, was Mov 
cow correspondent of London Sunday Time 

WenrtH, Avexanver. The Twilight of 

France, 1933-1940, introduction by 
Denis W. Brogan. New York: Harp 
ers, 1942. 368 pp. 
Survey of the decline and fall of the This 
Republic. Mr. Werth was stationed in Pars 
as correspondent for the Manchester Guari: 
ian during a large part of the period covered 
by the book. 

Waite, Wituiam ALanson. Thought 
of a Psychiatrist on the War and 
After. Washington, D.C.: William 
Alanson White Psychiatric Founds 
tion, 1943. 28 pp. 

An essay first published in 1919, by famow 
U.S. psychiatrist, reprinted by the Founds 
tion because of its timeliness. 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Agents Who Specialize in 
Managing Propaganda 


Assotr, Nasi. Aishah, The Beloved of 
Mohammed. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1942. 230 pp. 

“The first full-length biography” of one of 


Mohammed's favorite wives, who became 
leader of Islam. By assistant professor @ 
Islamic studies, Oriental Institute, University 
of Chicago. Bibliographic footnotes. 


ALLport, Gorpon W.; and VELTFoR, 


Hexene R. “Social Psychology an 
the Civilian War Effort,” Journal ¢ 
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Social Psychology, 18: 165-233 (1943). 
Detailed survey of war-connected activities 
and publications of social psychologists and 
related scientists since 1940, by two Harvard 
ists. Bibliography cites 306 items. 
Bwore, Francis (Bevertey). Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes. New York: Scribners, 
1942. 214 Pp» 
A portrait by his former secretary, who is 
now Attorney General of the United States. 
BroucHTON, AVERELL. Careers in Pub- 
lic Relations: The New Profession. 


New York: E. P. Dutton, 1943. 255 


US. public relations counsel's account of 
public relations activities of U.S. government, 
army, navy and large corporations. Com- 
pletely non-technical. Bibliography 245-46. 

Brown, Louise Farco. Apostle of De- 

mocracy: The Life of Lucy Maynard 
Salmon. New York: Harpers, 1943. 
315 PP- ; 
Dr. Salmon, late Professor of History at Vas- 
sar, was author of a number of well-known 
treatises on public opinion and journalism. 
Bibliographic footnotes. 

Burnett, VERNE Epwin. You and Your 
Public: A Guide Book to the New 
Career—Public Relations. New York: 
Harpers, 1943. 194 pp. 

By vice-president in charge of public rela- 
tions, General Foods, Inc. Completely non- 
technical. 

Copetanp, Fayvetre. Kendall of the 

Picayune. Norman: University of Ok- 
lahoma, 1943. 351 pp. 
Biography of George Wilkins Kendall, 
founder of the New Orleans Picayune, by 
professor of journalism, University of Okla- 
homa. Bibliography, pp. 321-33. 

Drewry, Jon Expripce, editor. Post 

Biographies of Famous Journalists. 
Athens, Ga.: University of Georgia, 
1942. 518 pp. 
Sketches of twenty-two famous editors, pub- 
lishers and news writers of the past and pres- 
ent generation, which first appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post. By a score of well- 
known U.S. journalists. 
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GoipMAN, Eric Freperick. john Bach 
McMaster, American Historian. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, 
1943. 194 pp. 

By Johns Hopkins historian. Bibliography, 
pp. 185-86. 

Hyneman, Cuarres S. “The Political 
Scientist and National Service in War- 
time,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 36: 931-45 (October 1942). 
Report of the Committee on Wartime Serv- 
ices of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 

Ickes, Harotp LeCraire. The Autobi- 
ography of a Curmudgeon. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1943. 
35° pp- 

F. D. Roosevelt's Secretary of the Interior. 

Irwin, Witt(1aM Henry). The Making 
of a Reporter. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1942. 440 pp. 
Autobiography of famous U.S. journalist. 

Kinopon, Frank. Jacob’s Ladder: The 
Days of My Youth. New York: L. B. 
Fischer, 1943. 312 pp. 

Autobiography of clergyman, lecturer and 

radio commentator, president of University 

of Newark (1934-40), and president (1941- 
) of Union for Democratic Action. 

Leg, Jennie. This Great Journey, intro- 
duction by William L. Shirer. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 
298 pp. 

Autobiography of British socialist Member 
of Parliament, wife of Aneurin Bevan, M.-P. 

MacNei, New. How to be a News- 
paperman. New York: Harpers, 1942. 
195 pp- 

Rules for success in various branches of 
news writing, by assistant managing editor 
of New York Times. 

“Oregonian to OWI,” Time, July 5, 

1943, p. 66. 
New head of OWI Domestic Branch, suc- 
ceeding Gardner (“Mike”) Cowles, is Ed- 
win Palmer (“Ep”) Hoyt, “up-from-the 
ranks editor and publisher of the popular 
Portland Oregonian,” who styles himself a 
“lifelong Republican.” 
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SHARPE, 


Ossorne, Georce CoLeman. John Sharp 


Williams: Planter-Statesman of the 
Deep South (Southern Biography Se- 
ries). Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana 
State University, 1943. 501 pp. 
Biography of Senator from Mississippi, by 
a native Mississippian, head of Social Science 
Department, Berry College, Georgia. Bib- 
liography, pp. 479-88. 


Pratt, JoHN Barnes. Personal Recollec- 


tions: Sixty Years of Book Publishing. 
New York: Barnes, 1942. 67 pp. 
Reminiscences by the president of A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 


Reynoips, Ernest Epwin. Baden-Pow- 


ell: A Biography of Lord Baden- 
Powell of Gilwell, OM., G.C.MG., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B. New York: Oxford 
University, 1943. 274 pp. 

Biography of the founder of the Boy Scouts, 
“undertaken at the request of the Council 
of The Boy Scouts Association.” Bibliog- 
raphy in text. 


Runes, Dacosert D., editor, in collabo- 


ration with Denonn, Lester E.; and 
Winn, Racpu B. Who's Who in Phi- 
losophy: Vol. 1, Anglo-American Phi- 
losophers. New York: Philosophical 


Library, 1942. 293 pp. 

Biographies and bibliographies (including 
major periodical articles) of living philoso- 
phers. Volume 2 will deal with those in non- 
English-speaking countries. The principal 
editor is a professional compiler of reference 
materials in the fields of mathematics and 
philosophy. 

Dores Rosinson. Walter 
Rauschenbusch. New York: Macmil- 


lan, 1942. 463 pp. 

Biography of U.S. minister, teacher, and 
social philosopher. The author states that he 
knew Dr. Rauschenbusch, “‘first as his stu- 
dent, then as his confidential secretary, dur- 
ing the most creatively active years of his 
life.” Bibliographic footnotes. 


Stewart, KENNETH Norman. News is 


What We Make It: A Running Story 
of the Working Press. Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1943. 340 pp. 
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Autobiography of U.S. newspaper may 
granted leave from PM staff to be a Nieman 
fellow at Harvard, with his views on actiy). 
ties of his fellow workers. 

Strauss, Patricia. Cripps: Advocay 
Extraordinary. New York: Duell, 


Sloan and Pearce, 1943. 423 pp. 
Biography of British Labour Party leader Sir 
Stafford Cripps. Mrs. Strauss has herself 
been active in Labour politics for 12 years o 
more. 

Tuomas, E_pert Duncan. Thomas Jef. 
ferson, World Citizen. New York: 


Modern Age, 1942. 280 pp. 
A portrait, based chiefly on Jefferson's words 
on democracy, liberty, religion, agriculture 
and foreign affairs. By U.S. Senator from 
Utah (Ph.D. California 1924), a former 
professor of political science in University of 
Utah. Bibliography, pp. 272-74. 
Twentieth Century Authors: A Bio 
graphical Dictionary of Modern Liter. 
ature, edited by Sidney Jasspon Kun. 
itz and Howard Haycraft. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1942. 1577 pp. 
“Primary emphasis has been on professional 
men and women of letters whose vocation 
is the writing of books of fiction, poetry, 


history, biography, criticism, etc., . . . writers 
of this century, of all nations, whose books 
are familiar to readers of English. . . . The 


sketches range, in assigned length, from 300 
to 1500 words, roughly in proportion to the 
importance of the subject, but frequently 
influenced by extraneous considerations, such 
as . . . amount of available data... . 
Sketches of others of the same generation 
who flourished earlier may be found in two 
biographical dictionaries by the same editors: 
British Authors of the Nineteenth Century 
(1936) and American Authors: 1600-1900 
(1938)... . The names of such authors have 
been entered in the present alphabet, with 
cross-references to the pertinent volume. ... 
Every living author in this volume who 
could be reached was invited to write his 
own sketch. . . . [Other data have been 
added by the editors. —BLS]} Each biograph- 
ical sketch is followed by a list of the principal 
works of the author in question, with ongr 
nal dates of publication. A list of biograph 
ical and critical sources about each author is 
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also given. . . .”” Included are 1850 biogra- 
phies and 1700 portraits; many are social 
theorists, journalists, political propagandists. 

Wats, Witson Dattam. Messiahs: 
Their Réle in Civilization. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1943. 217 pp. 
Historical-analytic study by University of 
Minnesota anthropologist. Bibliography, pp. 
203-10. 

Weiunc, Ricnarv. As the Twig is 


Bent. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1942- 295 pp- 

Autobiography of leader of U.S. “good gov- 
ernment” movement of the past 50 years. 


Bibliographic footnotes. 

WoopwortH, Rosert Sessions. The Co- 
lumbia University Psychological Labo- 
ratory: A Fifty-Year Retrospect. New 
York: Published by the author, Co- 
lumbia University, 1942. 23 pp. 
History of Columbia's psychology depart- 
ment, with data on careers of its 278 Ph.D. 
graduates, by one of its senior professors. 

Ysarra, THoMas Russect. Young Man 
of the World. New York: Ives Wash- 
burn, 1942. 316 pp. 

New York Times correspondent continues 
the autobiography begun in Young Man of 
Caracas (New York, 1941). 


Agencies Used in 
Disseminating Propaganda 


American Councit on EpvucarTion. 
CoMMITTEE ON Motion Pictures IN 
Epucation. The Other Americas 
through Films and Records, second 
edition. Washington, D.C., 1943. 48 
eae in collaboration with Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. 

American Counctt on EpvucarTion. 
CoMMITTEE ON MorTion Pictures 1N 
Epucation. Selected Educational Mo- 
tion Pictures: A Descriptive Encyclo- 
pedia. Washington, D.C., 1942. 372 
Pp. 

Bocarpus, Emory StepHen. Democracy 


by Discussion, foreword by Chester 
Williams. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 


59 PP. 
The role of the discussion group and tech- 


niques for conducting it, described by Uni- 
versity of Southern California sociologist. 
Bibliography, pp. 56-58. 

Burke, WiLL1AM JEREMIAH; and Howe, 
Wit D. American Authors and 
Books, 1640-1940. New York: Gram- 
ercy Publishing Co., 1943. 858 pp. 
A reference book listing biographical data 
on U.S. authors and editors, descriptions of 
publishing houses, magazines and newspa- 
pers, libraries, literary clubs, and societies, 
etc. Includes copious bibliography. 

De Marco, Rotanp Reinarp. The Ital- 
tamzation of African Natives: Gov- 
ernment Native Education in the 
Italian Colonies 1890-1937 (Ph.D. 
thesis; Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, no. 880). New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1943. 150 pp. 
Bibliography, pp. 95-150. 

Fine, Benyamin. Educational Publicity. 
New York: Harpers, 1943. 320 pp. 
Practical, non-technical manual by education 
editor of New York Times, whose Ph.D. 
thesis (Teachers College, 1941) was on 
“College Publicity in the United States.” 
Bibliography, pp. 311-13. 

Forrtscu, Gerva Viktoria. Buchbespre- 
chung und Zeitschrift (Leipziger Bei- 
trage zur Erforschung der Publizis- 
tik). Dresden: Dittert, 1940. 142 pp. 
“Book Reviewing and the Newspaper.” 

FrANZMEYER, Fritz. Presse-Disserta- 
tionen an deutschen Hochschulen, 
1885-1938, herausgegeben von Wal- 
ther Heide. Leipzig: Bérsenverein der 
deutschen Buchhandler, 1940. 167 pp. 
Indexed list of 1353 German, Austrian and 
Bohemian theses, more than 300 of them 
published since 1935, dealing with the press. 
A large number of the theses are regional 
and local histories or histories of individual 
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journalists and newspapers. “Ludwig Solo- 
mon's Geschichte des deutschen Zeitungs- 
wesens (Oldenburg, 1906) remains to this 
day the only full-length study of the evolu- 
tion of German journalism.”—Marc Jaryc, 
Journal of Modern History, 15: 130 (June 
1943). 

Freedom Calling!: The Story of the 
Secret German Radio, by the repre- 
sentative in Great Britain of the Free- 
dom Station. London: F. Muller, 


1939. 64 pp. 

Friepricu, Cart JoacHim; and Situ, 
Jeanette Sayre. Radiobroadcasting 
and Higher Education (Studies in 
the Control of Radio, no. 4). Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Radiobroadcasting Re- 
search Project at the Littauer Center, 
Harvard University, 1942. 81 pp. 
Study of recent U.S. efforts in educational 
broadcasting at the University level, by two 
U.S. research specialists. Bibliographic foot- 
notes. 

Gussz, Hans-Joacuim. Die Film-Woch- 

enschau im Dienste der Politik (Leip- 
ziger Beitrage zur Erforschung der 
Publizistik, Band 5). Dresden: M. 
Dittert, 1940. 163 pp. 
“The Weekly Newsreel in the Service of 
Politics.” A study of political use of news- 
reels in the U.S.A. and various countries of 
Europe, Asia and Latin America up to 1939, 
written by Dr. Giese for the Institut fiir 
Zeitungswissenschaft, University of Leipzig. 
Bibliography, pp. 160-63, cites German 
sources almost exclusively. 

Harrar, Stewart. Public Relations for 
Higher Education. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, 1942. 292 pp. 
Practical, non-technical manual. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 269-85. 

Heiwe, WaLTHER; and LeHMann, Ernst 
Hersert, editors. Handbuch der Ze1- 
tungswissenschaft. Leipzig: Hierse- 


mann, 1940—. 
An alphabetical encyclopedia on all subjects 
relating to the press, edited by two well- 
known German professors of journalism. 
The first two issues (out of a projected nine) 
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contain biographies of famous journalis, 
and publishers, and articles on such topics x 
“Advertising,” “Bibliography of the Prey” 
and the press in various geographical arey 
Plan of the Handbuch is outlined by Dy 
Lehmann in Zeitungswissenschaft, 1 
290-96 (May 1937). 

Hoenic, Hans Orro. Das Aktuelle is 
der deutschen Presse: Ein Beitrag zw 
Erforschung der politischen Publizis. 
ttk der Gegenwart . (Dissertation, 
1938, Leipzig; Leipziger Beitrage zy 
Erforschung der Publizistik). Dres 
den: Dittert, 1938. 65 pp. 

“Current Actuality in the German Press.” 

Jaryc, Marc. “Studies of 1935-42 on the 
History of the Periodical Press: Bib 
liographical Article,” Journal of Mod. 
ern History, 15: 127-41 (June 1943). 
By late secretary of International Committe 
of Historical Sciences, an authority on th 
history of the press. Critically reviews about 
150 contributions of recent years, dealing 
with the history of the press in all quartes 
of the world. 

Leperer, Max. Secondary Education in 

Austria, 1918-38 (U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1941, no. 9). Wash 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1941. 41 pp. 
The “democratic” period of Austrian educa- 
tion. “The author was an Austrian secondary 
school teacher from 1906 to 1920 and a 
Hofrat concerned with secondary education 
in the pedagogical division of the Federal 
Ministry of Education at Vienna from 1920 
to 1938."—Introduction. 

Leipziger Beitriige zur Erforschung der 
Publizistik series, edited by Dr. Hans 
Amandus Miinster, Direktor of the 
Institut fiir Zeitungswissenschaft of 
the University of Leipzig. Dresden: 
Dittert, ca. 1939—. 

A series of monographs on radio, press and 
movies, with special emphasis on their polit 
ical potentialities. 

Lorscu, Werner. Wesen und Bedew 
tung der Korrespondenz in der Pub 
lizistik (Leipziger Beitrage zur Er 
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forschung der Publizistik). Dresden: 


Dittert, 1939. 7° pp. 
“The Nature of the Correspondent’s Work 
in [Political] Publicity.” 


Mantey, Marian C. Public Library 


Service to Business: A Comparative 
Study of its Development in Cities of 
70,000 and more. Newark, N.J.: Pub- 
lic Library, 1943. 220 pp. 

A study of the part played by the public 
library in daily business life in large U.S. 
cities in 1942. By librarian of the Business 
Branch of Newark Public Library. Bibliog- 


raphy, pp. 213-20. 


Mernitr, Leroy Cuarves. The United 


States Government as Publisher (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Studies in Library 
Science). Chicago, Ill.: University of 
Chicago, 1943. 179 pp. 

A general picture of the material to be found 
in United States public documents, and 
a study of their distribution and utilization, 
by a staff member of Farmville, Virginia, 
State Teachers College. Data are presented in 
terms of federal departments sponsoring the 
publications; functions of the publications; 
and subject-matter. Bibliography, pp. 175-76. 


Pechat strany sotsializma. Moscow: Vse- 


soiuzny Nauchnoizdatelsky institut, 
1939. 80 pp. 

“The Press of Land of Socialism.” Study 
of the number and geographic distribu- 
tion of Soviet newspapers, magazines, libra- 
fies, printing presses, etc. Includes data on 
distribution of individual authors. The whole 
is presented as a series of striking pictorial 
statistics, in eight colors. Bibliography, pp. 
78-79. 


Rarcutz, Wartuer. Das ungarische 


Zeitungswesen: Seine Entwicklung 
bis zum Jahre 1938 (Ungarische Bib- 
liothek, vol. 1, no. 22; inaugural dis- 
sertation, Berlin). Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1939. 151 pp. 
“The Press of Hungary to 1938.” Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 148-51. 

, Frankurn Merino. Radio from 
Start to Finish. New York: Crowell, 


1942. 160 pp. 


RicHMOND, 


Semi-popular history of the technology of 
radio, and an account of it today. 


Reep, ALsert Auison. Radio Education 


Pioneering in the Mid-West. Boston: 


Meador, 1943. 128 pp. 

A history of radio education in the early days 
of radio, by University of Nebraska professor 
of education. 

Resecca Lancwortuy. 
Chautauqua: An American Place. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 


1943. 180 pp. 

Traces Chautauqua’s history from its found- 
ing in 1874 to the present. Included in the 
book are biographical sketches of the two 
founders of Chautauqua, John Hey! Vincent 
and Lewis Miller, and of others who have 
served the organization. Bibliography, pp. 
vi and 178-80. 


Rosinson, THomas Porter. Radio Net- 


works and the Federal Government 
(Ph.D. thesis, political science, Co- 
lumbia). New York: Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1943. 278 pp. 

Dr. Robinson, economist and former public 
relations man, on staff of the Office of Price 
Administration, submits a history of network 
broadcasting and a scholarly diagnosis of 
current differences between the broadcasters 
and the FCC. Bibliography, pp. 265-67. 


SCHATZMANN, Iman Ese. The Country 


School: At Home and Abroad. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1942. 
233 pp- 

Account of rural schools in Europe and in 
the United States. The author has been a 
researcher for International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, International Labor Organization, 
and International Institute of Agriculture. 
Since 1939 she has been on the staff of 
American Country Life Association. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 213-21. 


Scumipt, Avrrep. Pudblizistik im Dorf 


(Leipziger Beitrage zur Erforschung 
der Publizistik). Dresden: Dittert, 


1939. 195 pp- 
“[Political] Publicity in the Village.” 


Seipes, Georce. The Facts Are: A 


Guide to Falsehood and Propaganda 
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in the Press and Radio. New York: 
In Fact, Inc., 1942. 127 pp. 
By U.S. journalist. 

SEYBoLp, GENEvA, compiler. American 


Foundations and Their Fields (vol. 


5). New York: Raymond Rich As- 
sociates, 1942. 274 pp. 
Data for the year 1940. 

Sifri o pechati SSSR. Moscow: Vsesoi- 
uzny knizhnaya palata, 1939. 52 pp. 
“Figures on the Press of the Soviet Union.” 
Statistical tables on production of books, 
magazines, newspapers, and on circulation 
of works of particular authors. 

Spencer, Gwiapys. The Chicago Public 
Library: Origins and Backgrounds 
(University of Chicago Studies in 
Library Science). Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1943. 473 pp- 

History of the public library system in Chi- 
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“The last of five volumes reporting the 
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the Commission on Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation,” by the terms of which experimental 
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to report dissent to the F.B.1.; in hysterical 
hatred of everything German; in savage 
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and in suppressions of public debate of the 
issues of the war and the peace... . 

“The government has not resorted to 
prosecution or censorship on any appreciable 
scale. War-time prosecutions brought by the 
Department of Justice for utterances, and 
publications barred by the Post Office Depart- 
ment as obstructive, have so far numbered 
about forty-five, involving less than two 
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thousand persons involved in almost as many 
cases in World War I. Even though some of 


reasonable interpretation of the ‘clear 
present danger’ test laid down by the 
preme Court, the Department of Justice 
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text. 





